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International Mobility of Manpower 
in Western Europe: I 


by 


Xavier LANNES 
International Labour Office 


It has long been recognised that manpower molility is one of 
the basic conditions of economic progress. The building up of an 
integrated European economy requires enhanced mobility of this kind, 
and particularly the removal of obstacles to the migration of workers 
from one country to another. However, the abolition of controls alone 
does not appear likely to achieve this object. In the following article 
an attempt has been made, in the light of the experience of the last 
ten years, to demonstrate the complexity of the problem. The article 
was prepared in the course of inquiries carried out by the International 
Labour Office into questions of European migration and manpower 
surpluses in Europe’, but 1s conceived from a new point of view, 
for the stress is placed less on the law than on the economic and 
psychological facts that underlie political action and less on the 
position of the overpopulated countries than on general trends in 
the employment situation tn Europe that affect the whole of the 
migration problem. 


“THE resumption of manpower movements between European 

countries that marked the earliest post-war years was a 
short-term phenomenon that never took on wide proportions. 
In adjacent regions migration across frontiers recommenced, but 
such migration, though regular, rarely involves large numbers of 
persons. Seasonal movements have also developed here and there ; 
these are likewise comparatively regular, though more subject to 
business fluctuations, particularly in the building industry ; but 


1 Previous articles on these subjects published in the J/nternational 
Labour Review include “ Features of Post-War European Migration”, 
Vol. LXX, No. 1, July 1954; and A. Ostatn: “ The Problem of Surplus 
Manpower in Europe”, Vol. LXX_ Nos. 3-4. Sep.-Oct. 1954. 
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here, too, the total volume of manpower able to take advantage 
of such periodic outlets has not been large. As regards movements 
over longer periods and not of a frontier character, the total 
net transfer has for most countries been greatly inferior to the 
gross figures’; even the gross figures were high only during the 
immediate post-war years of the period and subsequently fell 
to a rather low level. In the Europe of today “ permanent ” 
migration is stationary, or nearly so. International mobility of 
manpower, far from expanding with the return to normal economic 
conditions, has on the contrary tended to contract greatly. 

It may be asked, in these circumstances, whether a study 
of the problem of the international mobility of manpower in 
post-war Europe has not a purely retrospective interest. No doubt 
this would be true of a study related to the migration movements 
themselves and not to the general conditions surrounding them. 
But if one adopts this latter standpoint it becomes natural to 
include in a single review both the factors that have caused 
migration and those that have obstructed it : and this examination 
is of present as well as historical significance, for it enables us 
to account for both the relative mobility of the immediate post- 
war years and the relative immobility of today. The efforts made 
at the international level to facilitate movements of workers 
from one country to another, and so to obtain a full utilisation 
of Europe’s manpower resources, have hitherto come up against 
obstacles that rendered them practically useless. In order to 
understand the sterility of these efforts, which will be examined 
in the second part of the present article *, a previous study of 
the basic data of the problem of manpower mobility seems indis- 
pensable. Such a study is the subject of the first part of this 
article. 


THE NEW SITUATION IN THE Post-WAR PERIOD 


The movements of workers between European countries that 
have taken place since the war have been largely due to the same 
fundamental causes as those of previous periods: more or less 
extensive underemployment in certain countries, where the in- 
crease in the population of working age is not accompanied by 
sufficient economic development ; manpower shortages in other 
countries with more capital or resources, where the active popula- 
tion tends to fall short of the over-all demand and the workers 
consequently tend to abandon the more unpleasant or less well- 


1 The net entry figure, for instance, corresponds to the total number of 
persons entering the country minus the number of persons emigrating or 
returning to their country of origin. 

* To appear in the next issue of the Review. 
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paid occupations ; and—as a result of these more or less opposite 
conditions—discrepancies, sometimes very pronounced, between 
the real wages of these two groups of countries. This is naturally 
only a very rough generalisation, which certainly does not apply 
to all migration movements. It not infrequently happens that 
countries have quite large surpluses and shortages at the same 
time, which they find difficult or impossible to cancel out, and 
therefore have recourse to immigration in spite of relatively heavy 
unemployment. Belgium affords an example of this. France, which 
has taken in the largest number of permanent immigrants since the 
war, including a large number of foreign agricultural workers, 
herself suffers from overpopulation in some rural areas. Moreover, 
the fact that most countries have emigration and immigration 
movements of more or less unequal dimensions leads to some 
confusion, for general economic conditions cannot explain every- 
thing—short-distance migrations, especially frontier movements, 
are often governed far more by local circumstances. Moreover, 
there are cases of temporary or even permanent migrations arising 
from even more specific causes, which may sometimes be purely 
individual. 

But while it is necessary to make these nice distinctions in 
explaining present-day migratory movements, it is not here that 
the new aspects of the problem of the international mobility of 
workers in Europe are to be sought; the reasons for the new 
situation are not to be found in the economic and political causes 
of the phenomenon but rather in its attendant circumstances. 

The first of these new circumstances is a marked shrinking of 
the European manpower market, from which the Eastern countries 
have withdrawn for reasons of economic and general policy. A 
relatively high number of workers originating from Eastern Europe 
have become integrated since the war into the active population of 
certain West European countries, but as political refugees. Eastern 
and Western Europe have not maintained “ normal ” relationships 
with regard to manpower. 

The second is a new spirit of international solidarity that has 
emerged in this shrunken Europe since the war and has led to closer 
economic co-operation than was practised formerly. The Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation and the European Coal 
and Steel Community symbolise this new spirit and represent its 
major achievements. However, these psychological changes and 
these new bonds between countries have had little, if any, effect 
on manpower movements. The ideal of a European Community 
wherein workers would move as freely as capital and goods has 
come up against much stronger protectionist tendencies, which 
do not seem likely to give way. 
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In this Europe, which seems to be moving towards economic 
unity and has already made great strides in this direction, one of 
the most important new factors of the migration problem is not, 
as might have been expected, a relaxation of the old controls but 
on the contrary their reinforcement. The paradox is only apparent 
and can easily be explained. An extension of the responsibilities 
and role of the State in the economic field has everywhere proved 
to be—in the light of the experience of the inter-war period—the 
first requisite for rapid and balanced development. In the field 
of employment, as in many others, the fulfilling of these new duties 
called for statutory regulations. Immigration and even, in certain 
cases, emigration have been subjected to tightened controls, which 
have enabled the authorities responsible for ensuring the stability 
of the national labour market to regulate its movements according 
to the national interests. On this point the international ideal, 
which directly conflicted with that of the State as guardian of the 
interests of the community, did not prevail. 

The almost generalised tendency towards a reinforcement of 
controls in the field of international migration is not, however, the 
only factor in contemporary economic policies that has had an 
adverse influence on manpower mobility in Europe—perhaps it is 
not even the most important factor. In general an effort has becn 
made to obtain the desired increases in production by increasing 
the number of workers as little as possible and raising their output 
as much as possible. Direct or indirect incentives to productivity 
given by the authorities have led to improved equipment and 
better working methods—in other words, to the performance of as 
much and even more work by fewer workers. On the whole the 
negative effects on the level of employment of this systematic quest 
for productivity have been compensated by expanded activity in 
certain branches of industry and certain services, but they have 
usually been felt most in those industries that made the greatest 
call on foreign labour in the traditional countries of imrnigration.' 

Moreover productivity policies have been accompanied by 
measures for ensuring the highest possible level of employment for 
native manpower. In particular, all possible means have been used 
to cope with shortages by internal methods: mobilisation of all 
national manpower reserves, overtime, vocational guidance of the 
young towards undermanned occupations, occupational training 
of the unemployed with a view to redistributing them into expand- 
ing fields of activity, and action on the part of employment services 


1 This applies in general to agriculture and is also true in France and 
Belgium in the case of coal mines and, in France, of iron and steel. See 
European Coal and Steel Community : Documentation sur les problémes du 
travail dans les Industries de la Communauté (Emplois et Salaives), May 1954. 
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to compensate as far as possible regional or national manpower 
shortages or surpluses by encouraging workers seeking employment 
to change their domicile. New activities have even been created in 
certain areas with endemic unemployment, in order to absorb on 
the spot surplus workers who were reluctant to move, or for whom 
it was preferable to provide work near their place of origin. Doubt- 
less these measures have not everywhere resulted in a_ perfect 
balance on the labour market or the reduction of unemployment 
to an ideal minimum but they have at least contributed towards 
reducing chronic manpower shortages to very low levels, even in 
the countries that used to suffer most from such shortages and 
were still very short of manpower immediately after the war. 
Thus, while national employment markets were shielding them- 
selves more effectively against the competition of foreign man- 
power, every opportunity was taken to make the national economy 
independent of such manpower. 

However, action on the part of the authorities with regard to 
productivity and employment is not enough to explain why the 
supplementary manpower needs of countries of immigration have 
diminished. In so far as labour costs, taken as a whole, have gone 
up, the need for undertakings to save manpower has increased and 
certain technical improvements have become more imperative. 
This general observation is illustrated by the case of French agri- 
culture. 

Finally, another feature of the new situation as compared with 
the old is the ever-more marked disparity between the kind of 
manpower available in countries of underemployment and the 
needs of other countries. Countries of immigration, which have 
effected their greatest economy in manpower in the field of unskilled 
work, offer much fewer openings for the unskilled, whereas the bulk 
of surplus workers available in the less developed countries of south 
Europe come from overpopulated rural areas and are without 
special skill, On the other hand there are more and more shortages 
in skilled occupations that require relatively advanced occupational 
training, and these shortages are fairly general throughout Europe. 
Farmers without land or with insufficient land also raise a general 
problem—even France is showing concern about it—and a solution 
seems difficult at the European level. 

The hopes that some countries with surplus manpower, espe- 
cially Italy, had placed in an expansion of the emigration of their 
unemployed towards other European countries were thus dis- 
appointed. The countries with major shortages at the end of the 
war and whose working population has increased but little have 
been able to attain their economic objectives without having to 
call regularly on large numbers of extra workers from abroad. 
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This result, achieved partly through deliberate action on the part 
of the authorities, met the wishes of the trade union organisations 
of these countries, which constantly fear either a reduction in the 
volume of employment through depression or non-compensated 
structural cuts.' Experience has not confirmed these fears—these 
countries, since the war, have constantly been in a position near 
to full employment, But neither has it proved that more liberal 
immigration policies would not have endangered this situation, 
and so this attitude has remained unchanged. Hence, countries 
with surplus manpower have been obliged to seek other ways of 
solving their employment problems and not to rely too much on 
the meagre outlets offered by the rest of Europe. 


SHORTAGES AND SURPLUSES OF MANPOWER IN EUROPE 
DURING THE Past TEN YEARS 


If we attempt to trace the evolutionary trend of the European 
manpower market since the war, we are faced at once with a 
problem of method. The manpower situation is characterised by 
two basic factors : the general level of employment, which is depend- 
ent upon the number of persons employed and average weekly 
hours of work, and the state of the manpower market, which may 
either be balanced or show shortages or surpluses of varying degree. 
It is the second factor that we are concerned with here.? But the 
statistical information available is not adequate to give a satis- 
factory picture of the amount of the shortages or surpluses. The 
difficulty lies, in the case of shortages, in the absence or un- 
reliability of the directly relevant data. In the case of surpluses it 
is due to the fact that it is usually difficult to establish the rela- 
tionship between official unemployment—the only measured form 
of underemployment—and underemployment in its larger sense 
(corresponding roughly with the concept of surplus manpower), 
which may in some cases be far greater than the unemployment 
recorded. 

There is no satisfactory solution to this problem. With regard 
to underemployment, only very rough estimates can be made. 
As for shortages, immigration statistics will give the least inaccurate 
picture of these, since they generally represent the minimum 
figure, It is these two series of data that will be used in this article. 


1 Trade unions, moreover, tend to believe that a certain scarcity of 
manpower is | to favour a rise in wages and that immigration, by 
diminishing it, will slow down such a rise. 


* The first cannot, however, be ignored where unemployment figures are 
insufficient to indicate a situation of underemployment. 
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Shortages 


Major shortages, such as make it necessary to introduce foreign 
manpower on a large scale, have occurred in only five countries : 
Belgium, France, the United Kingdom, Sweden and Switzerland. 
These shortages have led Belgium, France and the United King- 
dom to follow—at least during the first post-war years—active 
immigration policies; Sweden and Switzerland have generally 
confined themselves to allowing into the country the necessary 
foreign workers who came of their own choice under the current 
regulations. In the first four of these countries there has been a 
decrease in the demand for permanent manpower from abroad ; 
only the manner in which this trend occurred has varied from one 
country to another. 


Belgium. 


Belgian immigration and emigration statistics, by countries of 
origin and destination, give an approximate idea of the global 
volume and rate of entries of foreign manpower for the period 
1948-54.! 


TABLE I. FORFIGN IMMIGRATION TO BELGIUM (1948-54) 
FROM OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
(In thousands ) 


Total 


Gross 


Net 


| 
11. 
| 


From Italy From other countries 

Total... | 69.6 279.6 
| 


Source ; Ministére an. Affaires Economiques, Institut National de Statistique: Annuaire Statistique 
de la Belgique at du Congo beige (Brussels), 1948-54 

1 In order to ae | this table and the following tables, round figures are given. As a result, the 
totals based on the original figures may differ slightly from the totals resulting from the addition of the 
round figures. 


It will be seen from table I that the excess of arrivals over 
departures of foreigners from and to the rest of Europe amounted 
to a little over 100,000. But the net continental immigration was 
probably little more than 80,000; the major part of net foreign 
emigration to overseas countries (about 20,000—perhaps even 


“1No figures are available for 1946 and 1947, 


7 
| 

| 

Net 
| | 

| 47.5 
5.7 | 
| 

| 30.7 

i 21.9 

91 

| 4.5 
| 

| 105.1 
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more) can be ascribed to the emigration surplus of foreigners of 
European origin residing in Belgium.! 

A comparison between the census figures of 31 December 1947 
and the census of foreign residents of 1 November 1954 shows 
(after allowing for the number of persons who acquired Belgian 
nationality during the period) an increase in the foreign population 
of 50,000 only *, and a fall in numbers of all residents of foreign 
nationality except Italians. This suggests that the figure for net 
European immigration obtained from migration statistics is too 
high, and that the true figure is probably between 50,000 and 
80,000, This increase, due entirely to Italian immigration, indi- 
cates a net immigration of the order of 30,000 to 40,000 workers— 
and the former figure is probably the nearer. This approximate 
figure may be taken as the measure of the new permanent openings 
that Belgium has been able to offer to foreign workers since 1948. 
Belgium's needs have therefore been rather modest, in spite of the 
first impression given by migration statistics. 

In the absence of more accurate information, it can be considered 
that the curve of net male migration between Italy and Belgium 
reflects fairly closely manpower shortages in the past few years. 
The figures (in thousands) for this migration between 1948 and 1954 
are as follows: 29.5 (1948); —8.7 (1949); —6.1 (1950); 22.8 (1951); 
8.9 (1952); —2.2 (1953); —4 (1954). 

An examination of Italian expatriation and repatriation statis- 
tics for previous years shows a net global (male and female emigra- 
tion) movement of 21,300 for 1946 and 23,700 for 1947. The trend 
therefore rose at first, to reach its first peak in 1948. This is the 
period of the great post-war shortages, which were found in a 
number of countries, and which led Belgium, like France, to intro- 
duce a large number of Germans and refugees in addition to Italian 
workers. The less favourable economic situation of the next two 
years caused a contraction in the volume of employment, followed 
by a sharp recovery in 1951. The position has since become more 
or less stable ; new arrivals of foreign manpower do little more than 
balance the departures. 

Statistics concerning work permits, which have been published 
since 1950 p by the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare,‘ give an 


The ma jority are displaced persons and refugees who entered Belgium 

—s the first post-war years. 
igure on data Annuaire statistique de la et du Congo 

belge, op. cit., 1951, pp. 40-41, and Bulletin de statistique, Apr. 1955, pp. 718 ff. 

* The second figure. which is based on net male immigration from Italy. 
would correspond to a total net immigration of 80,000, which is difficult 
to accept if the 1954 census is accurate. 

*See Annuaire statistique de la Belgique et du Congo belge, op. cit., 
1952-53, for the years 1980 to 1952 and Bulletin de statistique, op. cit., 
1954-55, for the years 1953 and 1954. 
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idea of the industries in which there has been a shortage of man- 
power. Table II shows, on the basis of the average number of 
permits delivered between 1950 and 1954, the industries in which 
shortages were most acute.! 


TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF MANPOWER 
SHORTAGE IN BELGIUM 
( Percentages ) 


Male workers | Female workers 


Extraction industries -7 | Hotel trade and personal | 
or ~ indus- | Manufacturing industries | 
ries ', 4 
Building and con- Other activities 
struction industries. . 
Other activities... . | 


1 Including 7.3 per cent. for iron and steel and the mechanical industries. 


Nearly 70 per cent. of the requirements in male workers con- 
cerned extraction workers (i.e. coalminers), and this average propor- 
tion has again increased in the last few years. Workers are forsaking 
mining more than any other industry in Belgium. The particular 
lack of stability of mineworkers shows to a large extent how great 
is the movement of workers between Italy and Belgium. 


France. 


French immigration statistics * are in one way easier to use for 
this analysis than the Belgian statistics, for they are specifically 
manpower immigration statistics compiled by the National Immi- 
gration Office, which enjoys a legal monopoly with regard to the 
introduction of foreign workers. Unfortunately, they refer only 
to entries of workers : there are no data on returns or departures. 

To this permanent and seasonal immigration, which is shown 
in tables III and IV, may be added frontier migration from Bel- 
gium, which has involved on the average some 40,000 workers.® 

If permanent immigration alone is considered, to the exclusion 
of frontier movements and seasonal migration, French and Belgian 


’ Averages in absolute figures amount respectively to 76,000 for male 
workers and 9,900 for female workers. 

* Published in Tvavailleurs ¢trangers en France, the mimeographed 
bulletin of the French Ministry of Labour. 

* See Annuaire statistique de la Belgique et du Congo belge, op. cit., years 
1950 and 1952. 
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TABLE II. PERMANENT WORKERS INTRODUCED INTO 
FRANCE OR PERMITTED TO WORK! BY THE NATIONAL IMMIGRATION 
OFFICE (1946-54) 


(In thousands) 
Distribution 1948 1949  s950 1951 | 1952 1953 | 1954 | Total | 


By nationality : 


German. 
Italian . 
Miscelianeous *. 


Total 


By industry : 
Agriculture . 
Building ¢ 
Extraction °. 
Iron and steel * 
Miscellaneous . 


1 Workers who entered as tourists and whose position has since been regularised. * Last six months 
only, % Chiefly displaced persons from 1947 to 1949 and Spaniards since 1952. 4 And public works. 
© Coal mines, © And mechanical industries. 


immigration have shown very similar characteristics: the same 
over-all fluctuations in the curve for workers introduced into the 
country and the same general tendency towards a falling-off of 
needs once the gaps of the first post-war years had been filled. 
On the other hand manpower needs in France have been markedly 
more varied, and it is from agriculture that the strongest and most 
regular demand has come, although the level of employment in 
this branch is constantly becoming lower, since workers are leaving 
it at an even faster rate. 

In view of the very moderate figures for immigration during 
the past few years, the question arises whether the introduction 
of foreign manpower has done more than balance departures and 
whether the immigrant workers were not in fact used to meet 

' A few differences nevertheless emerge from a comparison of the figures. 
The peak of immigration into France was in 1947, not 1948; moreover to 
the 1947 total should be added 40,000 prisoners of war who became free 
workers and decided to settle in France when their contracts expired. 
On the contrary, a lag in the opposite direction is to be noted during the 
following years ; the effects of the unfavourable economic situation in 1949 
50 and of the recovery of 1951 were felt later in France than in Belgium. 
But these are differences of detail, which can partly be explained by the slow- 
ness of French immigration machinery and by the buffer effect of the immugra- 


tion of agricultural manpower, They only emphasise the remarkable over-all 
parallel between the two movements. 
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14.3 12.3] 1.9) 1.2) 12 06) 0.5) 35.4 
27.8) 51:3) 27.9) 6.1, 15.9 27.9 11.2, 8.5) 213.5 
134/149) 9.6) 39 "3.7| 3.6| 3.2| 57.3) 
| 30.2) 68.2) 57.0 58.7, 10.5 21.0 32.8) 15.4, 12.3 306.1 | 

11.6| 18.2| 4.5) 11.6 63) 4.3] 
55/111) 23) 49) 1.7 35,105, 4.4) 40) 47.9 
5.6 13.9) 14.4 157 0.3) 4.9 16 0.1) 0.3) 56.8 
— | 13.4) 62) 0.7; — | 3.7) 08) 05) 28.2 
16.6 18.2) 16.0 124) 3.4 6.2 54 3.8 3.1 845 
— 30 04.2 $8.7 10.5 21.0) 32.8) 15.4 12:3) 306.1, 
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TABLE IV. SEASONAL WORKERS INTRODUCED INTO FRANCE 
BY THE NATIONAL IMMIGRATION OFFICE (1946-54) 
(In thousands) 


Nationality | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 cE 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 


| 
| Agriculture . | | | 
(10.9 | 17.5/| 14.3; 11.9; 7.6) 9.0 
Italian... . 0.7) 20) 16) 3.8 48) 13.3 183 19.5 | 16.6 | 


Total . . . 11.5) 19.4) 15.9 15.7 15.9 22.5 30.5| 29.7 26.9% 
~ | 4.3; 35) 3.3 3.2 | 3.0; 1.9 


| 
Belgian . 


| 
Other activities* : 


1 This total includes 1.1 thousand Spaniards. 
2 Chiefly the fax and sugar industries. 


fresh shortages resulting from economic expansion.’ In the case 
of France at any rate the present shortages, which are confined to 
certain skilled occupations in agriculture, building and the metal 
trades, are insignificant.* For the past few years the labour market 
has shown obvious signs of saturation, and it would appear that 
this cannot be regarded merely as the consequence of a perhaps 
over-cautious manpower policy and of North African immigration * 
but also as the result of certain structural changes in the economy.* 

Since there are no direct data on the departures or returns of 
immigrant workers, only an estimate can be made of net manpower 
immigration. On the basis of the figure for net global immigration, 
resulting from a comparison of the figures for the 1946 and 1954 
censuses 5, viz., 277,000, it seems reasonable to suggest a figure of 


iii ly 200,000, to which should be added some 50,000 


‘Tt he 1954 census revealed a net immigration of only 277,000 since 1946, 
whereas gross immigration probably amounted to twice this figure (393,000 
official immigrants and former prisoners of war, workers who entered 
surreptitiously in 1946, refugees and foreigners not gainfully occupied or 
whose occupation was not registered). The proportion of departures as 
against entries of foreign workers, while not so great as in Belgium, seems 
to have been much higher than had been thought (at least 30 per cent., 
probably more), 

* As regards the building industry, where activity is expanding, the 
Ministry of Labour is endeavouring to meet the relatively large needs that 
have emerged lately by mobilising all the resources available on the national 
employment market and by intensifying the vocational training of workers 
preparing for this branch. 

* Of which the net balance is probably in the neighbourhood of 250,000 ; 
a large number of the immigrants are without regular employment. 

*See Xavier LANNES: L'immigration en France os 1945, Publica 
tions of the Research Group for European Migration Problems, No. VIII 
(The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1953), pp. 56 ff 

Population (Institut National d'études démograplriques), No. 1, 
Jan.-Mar. 1955, pp. 135 ff 
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frontier migrants and about 30,000 seasonal workers, in order to 
ascertain approximately the volume of stable jobs that have 
been made available since the war to foreign workers—a small 
figure for France, particularly in view of the long-term forecasts 
of immigration needs made immediately after the war. 


United Kingdom. 


In the absence of statistics on migration proper, most of the 
post-war immigration to the United Kingdom from Europe is 
covered by the data collected by the Home Office concerning 
foreigners of European nationality entering and leaving the coun- 
try ', the figures collated by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service on the control of the admittance of foreign workers * and 
the report of the National Assistance Board concerning the opera- 
tions of the Polish Resettlement Corps. 


TABLE V. NET IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED KINGUOM 
OF FOREIGNERS OF EUROPEAN ORIGIN, 1946-53! 


(In thousands) 


Nationality | 104 1947 | 1948 | 1949 f 1952 1953 Total | 


— | 
| 


34.2 
21.7 
27.9 


Total®. . .| 21.5 60.6| 57.9| 19.6|14.2| 1.7|-5.9| 6.0) 175.6 


Source : Statistics of Foreigners Entering and Leaving the United Kingdom, op. cit. 
1 Balance of arrivals and departures by sea and air. * The majority are nationals of Eastern European 
countries, § This total does not take into account an important category of passengers of doubtful 
nationality, the majority of whom are probably Europeans. However, the balance for this item is negligible. 


The net immigration of foreigners of European origin during 
the period 1946-53 was about 175,000 (table V). However, this 
figure does not represent total emigration from Europe, for there 
were in addition some 94,000 Polish officers and soldiers who 
settled in the country under the auspices of the Polish Resettle- 
ment Corps, and about 24,000 German, Ukrainian and Italian 
former prisoners of war who chose to remain in the United 


' Home Office : Statistics of Foreigners Entering and Leaving the United 
Kingdom, 1939-51 and 1952-53, Cmd. 8967 and Cmd. 9290. 

* Ministry of Labour and National Service: Report for the Years 1939- 
1946, Cmd, 7225, and Reports for the years 1947-53, Cmd. Nos. 7759, 7822, 
8017, 8338, 8640, 8893 and 9207. 
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Kingdom after they were freed.! This gives a total in the neigh- 
bourhood of 300,000, over 80 per cent. of them immigrants of 
the immediate post-war period. 

Out of this total, most of the ex-soldiers of the Polish army 
and the former prisoners of war can be considered as having become 
permanently incorporated into the British active population.* 
They found employment in the branches of activity in which 
there were the most severe shortages immediately after the war— 
agriculture, forestry, brick-making, mining, building and public 
works. The vast majority of the immigrants accounted for by the 
Home Office have also settled in the United Kingdom in order to 
carry on an occupational activity. They are divided into two 
major categories : 

(1) workers recruited collectively in agreement with the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service to meet the requirements 
of certain essential industries (European volunteer workers), and 
their dependants ; 

(2) workers who obtained individually from the Ministry of 
Labour permission to carry on an occupational activity in the 
United Kingdom (individual permit holders), and their dependants. 

For both these categories reliable statistics have been drawn 
up by the Ministry of Labour and National Service ; for the second 
category a parallel series of statistics is issued by the Home Office. 

To the total of 98,000 workers recruited collectively should be 


TABLE VI. WORKERS RECRUITED COLLECTIVELY, 1946-53'. 
(In shousands ) 


Object of recruitment |» 1946 «| 1947 a 1948 a hes 0 | 1950 ak 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | Total 


Hospitals and do- | 
mestic services*. | 0.9 | 2.6 | 2.0 : A - 13. 

Miscellaneous 
activities * . ‘ 71. 
Mining and i 
and steel*®. .. -— 4! 
Miscellaneous. . - 1.4 | 0.3 | 
4. 8 | 2 


Total . . 1.2 40.0 | 8. 8 | 4.7 
Source: Ministry of Labour and National Service : "Rapert for the ne 1999-1946, op. cit., and 
Reports for the years 1947-53 inclusive. 
1 European volunteer workers. 1% Baltic and German women recruited 1947 and 1948-50. ® Men 
and women recruited from among displaced persons of various ethnic groups for agriculture, mining, iron 
and steel, textiles, the hotel industry and hospitals. ¢ Austrian women. © Italian workers. 


1 
2 
26,10! 84 
2.5 
2.6 is 1.0 | 97.7 


' Statistics of Foreigners Entering and Leaving the United Kingdom, op. 
cit., 1939-51, p. 5. 
*A certain number of these have emigrated overseas during the past 
few years. 
2 
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added approximately 4,000 dependants, giving a gross global 
immigration figure of about 100,000. 


TABLE VII, EUROPEAN WORKERS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED 
KINGDOM UNDER AN INDIVIDUAL WORKING PERMIT ! 
AND THEIR DEPENDANTS (1946-53) 

(In thousands) 


Nationality | 1946 1952 1953 Total 


German . 
Austrian. . 
French. . 
Italian. 
Scandina- 
vian. 
Swiss .. 
Miscellane- 


Total®. . .| 6.4| 22.4] 24.! 4 | 38.0 42.5 | 27.9 | 27.4 222.8 


ree: Statiste i Entering and Leaving the United Kingdom, op. cit., 1946-51 and 


Sou 
1952-53, 

1 Workers and their dependants admitted under the collective recruitment procedure also appear 
in the figures from 1952. % This does not include those in the “ doubtful” category. 


According to Ministry of Labour statistics ', 64.2 per cent. of 
the permits issued during this period were for domestic workers, 
10.7 per cent. for artists and only 8.8 per cent. in respect of industry 
and commerce. This distribution explains the very great pre- 
ponderance of women in the figures for immigration through 
individual permits. 

In the final analysis these two forms of immigration have had 
but one aspect in common: the very small number of dependants 
accompanying the workers admitted. They differed both as to the 
type and the duration of the job. The first form principally met 
the needs of agriculture, mining and the textile industries, and 
provided relatively few domestic workers (less than 10,000), whereas 
the second provided mainly domestic workers. To a very large 
extent, probably 90 per cent., the first form of immigration was 
permanent, whereas the second was very largely temporary. 

The other categories of immigrants settled in the United King- 
dom for reasons other than that of carrying on an occupation. 
They include the families of Polish servicemen, distressed relatives 
of refugees who had settled in the country, spouses or future 
spouses of British citizens, and residents authorised to prolong 
temporary stays. 


all Report for the Years 1939-1946, op. cit., and reports for the years 1947- 
53 inclusive. 


10! 64) 93/107. 6.5| 63) 40.2 
— | 15] 24] 21] 2.2) 28) 1.5] 20] 12.7 
| 08) 23} 46) 5.2] 60) 3.0) 3.0| 28.4 
| 03) 19] 29] 41) 5.8] 7.7] 5.8) 5.1 
15) 30) 38 46| 39, 4.3| 3.2) 27.4 
|} 1.2] 45) 5.4 5.6 4.9) 3.9) 35.8 
| | 
| 3.8/ §6| 56) 65| 45! 49) 44.8 
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In all, the various categories do not seem to represent much more 
than 50,000 persons ; it can therefore be said that the net immi- 
gration of workers between 1946 and 1953 probably amounted to 
nearly 250,000. In addition, a proportion of the immigrants author- 
ised to settle in the United Kingdom for other reasons subsequently 
joined the active population. 

Hence the figure arrived at is approximately of the same pro- 
portion as that estimated for France and Belgium. And it is even 
more evident in the case of the United Kingdom than in the case 
of these two countries that the manpower shortages that justified 
the recruitment of large numbers of foreign workers for essential 
branches of industry ceased in 1949. Since then the United King- 
dom has required in large numbers only domestic workers, chiefly 
because of the instability of foreign workers in this branch. In 
industry the shortages that could be remedied by immigration 
have amounted to some few thousand persons only.' 

As for Irish immigration, which is subject to no control, it is 
well-nigh impossible to ascertain its volume. The Ministry of 
Labour and National Service has assisted in some of this immigra- 
tion ; male workers have been recruited chiefly for agriculture and 
non-skilled work in mines and industry, female workers mostly 
for domestic work and hospital service. The figures show a rapid 
decrease in this assisted immigration between 1947 (29,000 immi- 
grants) and 1953 (700). 

But this form of immigration by no means represents the 
complete movement of workers, for which, unfortunately, no other 
direct data is available. The downward trend in assisted immigra- 
tion is no indication that the global movement has followed the same 
trend. British statistics of passengers leaving and entering the 
Republic of Ireland by sea or air seem to show the contrary. The 
balance of entries and departures between 1946 and 1953 inclusive 
shows a net immigration of 146,000 persons into Great Britain, 
of which more than half was between 1951 and 1953. But if this 
figure is taken as the net Irish immigration for the period, it would 
still give a very inadequate picture of the immigration of workers, 
many of whom cross the Irish Sea every year for seasonal work. 
Ireland remains for the United Kingdom an important source of 
unskilled manpower, which seems to suffice it for the moment. 


Sweden. 


The statistical information available for Sweden is similar to 
that for Belgium and even a little more complete: there are 


1 Shortages of skilled workers are much greater, in the light metal 
trades in particular, but manpower with the necessary skill is not available 
in Europe. 
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statistics of immigration, emigration and residence permits, and 
periodical censuses of foreigners in employment.! The immigration 
movement during the last few years can therefore be examined 
with sufficient accuracy. 


TABLE VIII. EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION TO SWEDEN, 1946-54 
(In thousands) 


Country of origin 
Finland 
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Source : Statistiska Centralbyrin Statistish Arsbok, op. cit., years 1947-54, and for 1954, communication from the Swedish 
Government to the International Labour Office. 
1 Chiefly Balts and Poles, 1946-48. 
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Net immigration from the rest of Europe for the period 1946-54 
amounted, according to these figures, to nearly 160,000 persons, 
of which a little more than half settled in the country during the 
first three years.*. Immigration dropped to some extent in the 
period 1949-50, rose sharply in 1951 and then fell again. Taken 
as a whole, therefore, the fluctuations in immigration due to eco- 
nomic reasons ran parallel with those of France and Belgium with, 
however, a markedly less accentuated drop in the period 1949-50. 

It is difficult to give precise figures of the increase in manpower 
that resulted from post-war immigration. The statistics of foreign 
workers in employment are not very helpful, owing to the varia- 
tions in the employment level of foreigners caused by changes in 


1 Statistiska Centralbyran : Statistisk Arsbok, years 1947-54 inclusive. 
* This figure can be broken down by means of other sources (1945 census 
and statistics on naturalisations and residence permits), as follows (figures 
in thousands) : 
Foreigners having a residence permit (1st quar- 
ter 1954) + 111.1 
Naturalisations, 1946-53 -+ + 31.6 
Census of foreign population in 1945... . — 35.1 


Net adult immigration ... + 107.6 


The major part of the difference between this second figure and the first 
is due to the fact that minors aged 16 are not required to have a residence 
permit. Nevertheless, the figure of 160,000 is probably a little too high. 


| Gross | Net | Gross Grows | Net | | | Net 

946... 
1949 ... 

Totals . . 228.2 — 
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the current economic situation. Moreover these statistics have 
been published only since 1949. On the whole statistics of residence 
permits are probably a more reliable source, since they cover 
temporarily unemployed foreign manpower and comprise but a 
small number of inactive persons. 


TABLE IX. FOREIGNERS RESIDING IN SWEDEN AND 
HOLDING A RESIDENCE PERMIT (APRIL 1954) 
(In thousands) 


Nationality 1946 1947 | 1948 | 1949 1950 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


German 5. 10.3) 17.7] 18.4] 20.7 
Finnish. ... 27.0; 25.5| 28.4 
Norwegian .. | 12.8 11.1) 10.6 
Miscellaneous 5.5 9) 21.2} 20.4) 20.1 


102.3 115.9 110.0 111.1 


Total . . 3.0| 76.5 iad bend 


Saath 

It appears from table IX that the foreign population holding 
residence permits increased by approximatively 50,000° between 
1 April 1946 and 1 April 1954. By adding a proportion—a reason- 
able estimate would be two-thirds—of the foreigners naturalised 
between 1946 and 1954, i.e. about 25,000, the figure for net immi- 
gration of manpower for 1946-54 may be estimated at some 80,000, 
i.e. at least 50 per cent. of net global immigration and probably more. 

The influx of foreigners occurred mainly in the following indus- 
tries : extraction and metal industries (19.1 per cent. of foreigners 
in employment on 1 April 1954), agriculture and forestry (11.1 per 
cent.), the hotel industry (10.8 per cent.), domestic services (9.1 
per cent.), clothing (6.2 per cent.), textiles (5.8 per cent.) and 
maritime transport (5.3 per cent.).' 

Of the four countries reviewed, therefore, the number of foreign 
workers admitted has been relatively highest and most regular in 
Sweden, though the Swedish employment market has also given 
signs of saturation in recent years. This is remarkable in view of 
the fact that the active population of Sweden was not depleted 
as a result of the war. 


Switzerland. 


Swiss statistics do not permit a full analysis of recent immigra- 
tion. Only two sources are available : statistics of residence permits 


* Statistics compiled by the Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation. 
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issued to foreign workers }, and the annual census taken since 1949 
of foreign workers subject to control.? 


TABLE X. RESIDENCE PERMITS ISSUED TO FOREIGN 
WORKERS BY THE FEDERAL AUTHORITY 
OR THE CANTONAL AUTHORITIES (1946-54) 


(in thou sands ) 


! 
1946 1947 1948 | | 1952 1953 1954 | Total 


Type of worker : 

Seasonal! .... 95.6 31.6 63.5 | 72.0 583.2 
Non-seasonal. . . 39.4 .6 | 31.6 66.5 | 66.7 379.7 
Frontier .... 14.5 | 12.0 19.8 | 23.6 156.3 


Total . . .| 48.6/149.5 |129.4 | 86.1 | 75.2 136.8 |149.8 162.3 |181.6 (1,119.2 


Origin ; 


56.2 


695.9 
Sources : Annuaire Statistique de la Suisse, op. cit., years 1946-53, and communication from the Office fédéral de |'indus- 
trie, des arts et métiers et ae travail to the International Labour Office. 
1 For the years 1946-48 the figure for seasonal permits also includes longer-term permits issued to agricultural workers, 
domestic servants and lower-grade hotel staff. 


TABLE XI, FOREIGN WORKERS SUBJECT TO CONTROL 
IN SWITZERLAND, 1949-55 ! 


(In thousands) 


1951 | 19s [ 1954 | 1955 


uw 
| 


$. 
5. 
6. 
3. 


Miscellaneous . 
. 


95.4 


| 


Sources ; Annuaire de la Suisse, op. cit., year 1953, and communication aon the Office 
fédéral de l'industrie, des arts et métiers et du travail to the International Labour Office. 
4 Position in Feb, each year. * The ber of | workers included in these totals for the years 
1949 to 1954 is as follows (in thousands): 11.6; 6.5; 10.0; 16.6; 15.9; 18.5, 


According to these the total number of permits issued to foreign 
workers since 1946 amounted to over 1,100,000, of which 380,000 


‘Bureau Fédéral de Statistique: Annuaire Statistique de la Sutsse, 
years 1946-53, 
*Ibid., year 1953. 


18 | 

‘rencn 
| 28.1) 32.4) 38.6) 45.3 
— 1837) 22.4) 24.7) 28.9! 30.9 
| — 3 6.9 6.2 6.5 7.0 
| 70.2| 71.4| 71.3| 77.9 
106.1; 132.3 | 139.4] 150.0| 166.2 
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were to non-seasonal workers.!' Immigration, which was high in 
1947-48 and markedly lower during the next two years, rose steeply 
in 1951 to reach its highest level in 1954. The Swiss trend, there- 
fore, deviates clearly from that of the four countries reviewed 
above, and seems to show no trace of a structural decrease in 
manpower requirements. 

It is difficult to ascertain accurately the volume of net immigra- 
tion of workers. Taking into account foreign workers who have 
obtained residence permits after a few years’ stay and who do not 
appear in the statistics of foreign workers subject to control, it 
seems possible to suggest a figure of roughly 150,000 for the period 
1946-54, well over half of them Italian. In addition to the 150,000 
permanent jobs there are seasonal jobs, the volume of which seems 
to have been settling during the past few years around a figure of 
70,000. Non-seasonal immigration was chiefly into domestic ser- 
vice (25.6 per cent. of workers subject to control in February 1954) ; 
the hotel trade (20.6 per cent.); the metal trades and mechanical 
engineering (12.5 per cent.) ; agriculture (9.6 per cent.) and the 
textile industries (6.5 per cent.). Seasonal immigration principally 
affected the building industry (50.3 per cent. of permits delivered 
in 1953), agriculture (23.6 per cent.) and the hotel trade (20.6 per 
cent.). 

Since 1946, therefore, Switzerland has received many more 
immigrants than Belgium or even Sweden. During the past few 
years it has been by far the most important country of immigra- 
tion in Europe. In relation to its active population the figures for 
post-war immigration seem very great—at all events incomparably 
greater than that of the other major countries of immigration. 


It is clear from the above that Belgium, France, the United 
Kingdom and Sweden no longer suffer from manpower shortages 
such as might set off again widespread migration. Belgium has 
relatively widespread unemployment and resorts to foreign labour 
only for its coal mines; France’s needs seem more and more to be 
covered by North Africa and certain of its own overpopulated 
rural areas; the United Kingdom is open to immigrants from 
Ireland ; and Sweden's needs are covered by the availabilities of 
the other Scandinavian countries. If these conditions continue, par- 
ticularly the present attitude of the public authorities towards 
immigration, intra-European migration, which played but a small 
part in the reabsorption of the manpower surpluses that accumu- 


1 Considerably more if account is taken of the fact that non-seasonal 
temporary permits issued to agricultural workers, domestic servants and 
lower-grade hotel staff were grouped together, in 1946-48, with seasonal 


permits. 
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lated in Western Germany and Austria as a result of the war, seems 
unlikely to contribute any more than it has contributed in the past 
to the solution of the problem raised by the overpopulation of 
Southern Europe, where the employment situation has eased but 
little in the past ten years. 


Avatlabilities 


Whereas manpower shortages have dwindled rapidly in most 
countries to small—sometimes very small—proportions, a much 
greater volume of manpower has become available on the European 
manpower market in the ten post-war years from two distinct 
sources : refugees of various origins, who thronged into Western 
Germany and Austria, and the chronic manpower surpluses of 
certain underdeveloped areas or countries, mainly in the Mediter- 
ranean peninsulas. The first source is now well-nigh exhausted ; 
the second supplies most of the subsisting migratory movements, 
the volume of which is out of all proportion to the reserves of 
unutilised labour to be found in the areas of underemployment. 

It should be noted, however, that a large proportion of the 
manpower available from these sources has not truly constituted 
a supply of manpower for European countries of immigration. 
An unemployed or underemployed person is not necessarily pre- 
pared to emigrate to any country whatever, or even at all. Many 
of the unemployed have passed the age at which they can still adapt 
themselves easily to new living conditions; others have been trained 
for occupations for which there are not openings abroad and they 
are either unwilling or unable to change their occupation ; others 
again still hope to find a suitable job in their own country and prefer 
in the meantime to accept a low standard of living rather than 
expatriate themselves ; others, finally, for personal reasons or 
because the material living conditions in overseas countries are more 
attractive, are prepared to emigrate overseas but not to another 
European country, or to one European country rather than an- 
other. It should be added that the governments of certain countries 
with surplus manpower have not encouraged the emigration of 
their nationals to other European countries, and this is probably 
one reason why the pressure from this direction on the countries 
of immigration has been low. A study of the evolution of under- 
employment since the war will therefore not be sufficient to reveal 
this pressure. However, since there is no way of identifying it 
more accurately, we will turn now to an analysis of unemployment, 
with a view to obtaining information regarding the extent and 
nature of the manpower that has been available to countries of 
immigration and which they have utilised only to a slight extent. 


Displaced Persons and Refugees in Germany and Austria. 


At the end of the war there were 10 million uprooted persons 
in Western Europe, most of whom had found refuge in the occupa- 
tion zones in West Germany. In the following years at least another 
2 million men came from Eastern Europe—mostly from Eastern 
to Western Germany. This influx of peoples who had lost every- 
thing constituted the greatest manpower reserve available to post- 
war Europe; and it is probable that an appreciable number of 
these persons would have been prepared—at least during the first 
few years—to settle in certain European countries in which living 
conditions were better than in Germany, Austria or Italy, where 
they had gone by force of circumstances in many cases rather than 
by choice. But there was little demand for all these workers, 
and as a result of a number of factors this source of recruit- 
ment for European countries with manpower deficits rapidly 
dried up; to those refugees who were prepared to emigrate, 
overseas countries offered much wider and on the whole more 
attractive outlets, but above all the economic situation of West 
Germany recovered rapidly after 1948, so that it was possible for 
the majority of refugees of German origin to be integrated little by 
little. Many Germans who were not refugees but had been led by 
the disastrous situation of their country at the end of the war to 
consider finding work in other European countries soon changed 
their minds. Meanwhile the bulk of refugees and displaced persons 
who were the responsibility of the International Refugee Organ- 
isation left Germany under the auspices of this organisation, 
mainly for countries overseas.’ Thus, West Germany soon ceased 
to constitute the great manpower reserve that it had been during 
the first post-war years, in spite of the large volume of unemploy- 
ment still remaining up to 1955? and the large number of unab- 
sorbed refugees in Germany still under the mandate of the High 
Commission of the United Nations.* The major part of this un- 


‘Of the 1,039,000 refugees and displaced persons settled by the Inter- 
national Refugee Organisation, European countries received less than 
160,000, and of these the United Kingdom alone received one-half. More- 
over, some of those who elected for Europe did not stay there. 

* From 1949 to 1954 the trend of unemployment was as follows (in 
thousands) : 1949: 1,229.7; 1950: 1,579.8; 1951: 1,432.3; 1952: 1,379.2; 
1953: 1,258.6; 1954: 1,220.6. An examination of these figures alone might 
suggest that the situation has not markedly improved since 1949. In reality, 
the active population increased by 2,500,000 persons between Sep. 1950 and 
Mar. 1955, and the index of the general level of employment has risen 
rapidly : 100 in 1948, 106 in 1950, 116.8 in 1952, and 128 in 1954. 

* About 100,000, according to the report submitted by the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees to the First Session of the United Nations 
Executive Committee for Aid to Refugees (roneoed document A/AC.79/3, 
30 Mar. 1955, p. 6). 
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occupied population raises difficult problems of occupational adap- 
tation and has neither the possibility nor the wish to emigrate. 

The shortages that are beginning to emerge in the German 
economy—in agriculture, the building industry and domestic 
service in particular—suggest that the position has reversed, and 
that it may become necessary to resort to foreign immigration, 
not, however, without further endeavours to eliminate one of the 
major causes of the present lack of balance in the labour market 
—the faulty geographical distribution of manpower. The fact 
remains that, paradoxically, German emigration has continued to 
the United Kingdom, Sweden and especially Switzerland ; this is, 
however, a temporary emigration of female staff for domestic 
service and the hotel industry rather than a permanent emigration 
of male workers for essential branches of industry, and may be 
due more to local or personal circumstances than to the effect of 
general economic conditions. 

In Austria the refugee problem has been rather less wide- 
spread but nevertheless considerable in relation to the economic 
capacities of the country. Despite extensive emigration, first 
under the auspices of the International Refugee Organisation, then 
of the International Committee for European Migration, the 
number of refugees living in Austria without normal means of 
existence is still over 100,000, after long having been much higher. 
But, to those who were prepared to change their residence again, 
Europe held less attraction than certain overseas countries, and 
it was to these that almost all the emigration took place. At all 
events refugees from Austria no longer represent an appreciable 
source of recruitment for those European countries that still have 
manpower shortages. It is true that there is still some movement, 
mainly of female domestic staff towards certain European coun- 
tries, especially Switzerland, but this seems to be quite unconnected 
with the refugee problem. 


Manpower Surpluses in Northern and Southern Europe. 


The overabundance of manpower in West Germany and Austria 
was an accidental and temporary phenomenon. In other European 
countries, on the contrary, the global surplus of labour supply 
over demand has been of a chronic nature, and the situation during 
the past few years has not markedly improved. The resulting 
unemployment may be called either “ overpopulation unemploy- 
ment” or “underdevelopment unemployment ”, according to 
whether emphasis is placed on the demographic or economic 
causes, the too rapid increase of the population of working age or 
the insufficiency of industrial development and consequent lack of 
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new jobs. This is the situation chiefly in those regions of Europe 
where agriculture still predominates—mainly the Mediterranean 
peninsulas and also, to a lesser extent, in Ireland and Finland. 
But it is also found in highly industrialised countries with a surplus 
rural population that does not find sufficient outlets in occupations 
outside agriculture, for example the Netherlands and even Belgium 
and France. In Italy, the north of which is industrialised whereas 
the peninsular part is not, overpopulation is general in the south, 
sporadic in the north. 

Unemployment statistics do not give a true picture of this 
phenomenon, since the underemployment is largely invisible. As a 
general rule the problem of underemployment is far greater than 
the unemployment figures would suggest, even where these figures 
are significant, for rural overpopulation manifests itself both by 
a pressure on the labour market in the towns, where a flood of 
unskilled manpower seeks employment, and by invisible unemploy- 
ment in the countryside. At best, unemployment statistics isolate 
only the former of these phenomena, not the latter.’ 

Thus in Spain, where official unemployment figures have 
moved since 1947 between 100,000 and 150,000, manpower sur- 
pluses have been assessed at some 2 million.* In Italy, where the 
unemployment officially recorded is much greater (over 1.5 million 
ever since the war and near to 2 million in 1954), the total of 
underemployed plus totally inactive persons is about twice this 
figure. In Greece unemployment was officially estimated in 1954 
at 160,000, but agricultural underemployment probably affects 
1 million people. And while such discrepancies between the un- 
employment officially recorded and total unemployment are not 
to be found in the countries of Northern Europe, their statistics 
likewise do not show rural unemployment. 

The large supply of manpower released by “ underdevelopment 
unemployment ” for the European employment market has never- 
theless been more virtual than real. In order to form a major 
emigration current the supply from southern countries, which 
largely consists of workers ill-prepared to change their mode of life, 
would have had to be channelled towards countries of immigration 
through a bilateral recruitment organisation. No such organisation 


1 The large-scale inquiry on unemployment in Italy conducted at the 
request of the Chamber of Deputies furnished important particulars on the 
various forms of underemployment that an analysis of statistics alone could 
not have provided. See R. Tremettoni: “ The Parliamentary Inquir 
into Unemployment in Italy”, in Jnternational Labour Review, Vol. LXVILI, 
No, 3, Sep. 1953. 

*See R. Dumont: “ Les excédents démographiques de l'agriculture 
méditerranéenne—Italie et Espagne ", in Population, No. 4, Oct.-Dec. 1951, 
p. 599. 
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exists for Spain or Portugal, and it is only recently that Greece 
has begun to consider one.* 

In these circumstances only Italian underemployment exerted 
full pressure upon the European market. Moreover, the great 
bulk of surplus agricultural workers in the south have little educa- 
tion and but slight occupational skill. For immediate purposes, 
and in so far as they meet the necessary physical requirements, 
they are suitable only for manual labour in agriculture, mining, 
building, road construction, etc. The tendency is for the countries 
of immigration to require to a greater extent than formerly workers 
who are skilled or are capable of acquiring rapidly certain skills. 
Italy and some countries of northern Europe have had available 
enough manpower reserves meeting these requirements to cope 
with the needs that have arisen ; otherwise the countries of immi- 
gration would have made an effort to give occupational training to 
the necessary foreign workers—the lack of skill of would-be emi- 
grants is only a relative obstacle. While the population surpluses 
of Belgium, Ireland, and Finland find temporary or permanent 
outlets in France, the United Kingdom and Sweden, which meet 
the problem to a certain degree, the surplus in Italy is out of all 
proportion to the present demand in Europe for Italian workers. 
And the Italian surplus is but a fraction of the considerable bulk 
of unutilised or badly utilised manpower to be found in the Medi- 


terranean peninsulas ; for these the outlets offered at present by 
the rest of Europe are negligible. 


(To be continued) 


' The first manpower agreement between France and Greece was signed 
on 3 Jan, 1955. 

* This was made clear in the case of Italy by the 1952 inquiry ; cf. 
R. TREMELLONI, loc. cit. 
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The Worker-Trainee 
and Foreman-Instructor Programmes 
in Yugoslavia 


by 
Gustav VLAHOV 


In recent years several countries have concluded technical assistance 
agreements with the International Labour Organisation, under which 
workers have been enabled to improve their skills either by training 
abroad or by receiving instruction in their own country from instructors 
recruited abroad. An account of the organisation, financing and working 
of these worker-trainee programmes, with particular reference to 
Yugoslavia, has already appeared in the International Labour 
Review.! 

In the following pages Mr. Gustav Viahov, Secretary of the Secre- 
tariat for Labour Questions and Relations of the Federal Executive 
Council in Yugoslavia, discusses the results achieved through these 
programmes in his country. He shows the importance of the pro- 
grammes to a country that urgently needed skilled manpower at the 
end of the Second World War, and emphasises the difficulties that had 
to be overcome to ensure their success. 


HERE can be no doubt that the backwardness of certain parts 

of the world is a considerable hindrance to progress in the 
world as a whole. This backwardness is to be attributed to a 
variety of features of the political and economic development of 
these countries in the past, and very often also to the part played 
in this development by countries now regarded as being economi- 
cally advanced or even very advanced. Not only does this back- 
wardness give rise to constant difficulties ; it is also a perennial 
source of new complications, tensions and possibilities of conflict, 
which may and do have repercussions that are more or less severely 


1 See M. Tuupicum: “ Worker Trainees: A Form of Technical Assist- 
ance”, Vol. LXX, No. 2, Aug. 1954. 
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felt—according to local conditions—in backward, underdeveloped 
and advanced countries and often have a detrimental effect on 
the rate of their development and even on the very possibility of 
development. 

At a time when many countries have won or are about to win 
their political and economic independence, when they are making 
tremendous efforts and sacrifices in the interests of development, 
steps must be taken to ensure that economically developed countries 
are no longer the only ones to progress. To avoid the clashes that 
have accompanied all one-sided development in the past, and still 
do, it must be accepted that the progress of developed countries is 
directly dependent, to a more or less considerable extent, on that 
of countries that are still underdeveloped. 

The great virtue of this age lies not only in its awareness of 
the connection between different problems, but also in its concern 
to solve them. In spite of initial restraint, and of the lack of 
confidence on the part of backward or underdeveloped countries 
on the one hand and of developed ones on the other, fairly encou- 
raging results have already been achieved at the instance and 
under the auspices of the United Nations and its specialised 
agencies. 

In order to co-ordinate all the work being done in this field, 
however, measures have to be taken at both the national and the 
international levels to mobilise the resources of underdeveloped 
countries and to obtain sufficient technical and material assistance 
from the advanced ones. Great importance attaches in this con- 
nection to the steadily developing activities of the United Nations, 
its specialised agencies and its Technical Assistance Administration. 
The International Labour Organisation in particular, with its 
experience and its good record of past work in the economic and 
social fields, has shown an understanding of the part it should 
play in the new post-war world. By putting questions connected 
with economic and social development on the agenda of its 
international and regional conferences, by paying particular atten- 
tion to the difficulties of backward or underdeveloped countries 
and to the relations of those countries with economically developed 
ones, by giving first priority to the question of raising productivity 
and by regarding this as one of the fundamental factors in the future 
development and welfare of the world, the 1.L.0. has been of 
positive assistance to countries that wish to see their economies 
rapidly and efficiently developed. 

A case in point is the technical assistance accorded to Yugo- 
slavia and the benefit derived from it by that country, which 
demonstrate the utility and effectiveness of this new form of I.L.O. 
action. 


| 
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THE YUGOSLAV ECONOMIC EFFORT 


An understanding of the extent of this assistance and of the 
co-operation between Yugoslavia and the I.L.O., however, requires 
a knowledge of the efforts made by Yugoslavia to bend all its 
energies towards the industrialisation and rapid economic progress 
of the country. 

Before the war the Yugoslav economy had not advanced very 
far. Over entire areas there was no economic activity apart from 
commerce and rather primitive agriculture. Only one part of the 
country, Slovenia and part of Croatia, came somewhere near the 
central European standard. The very high proportion of the 
agricultural population in the total (76.3 per cent. in 1939) and the 
density of the population (440 to the square mile) as well as the 
respective contributions of agriculture and industry to the national 
income (agriculture, 50.3 per cent. ; industry, including forestry, 
24.6 per cent.) show how backward industry was at that time. 

During the war, apart from the loss of some one-and-a-half 
million inhabitants, 40 per cent. of the industrial establishments 
were damaged and a fair proportion of the agricultural machinery 
and livestock either destroyed or dispersed (66 per cent. of the 
tractors, 69 per cent. of the threshing machines, 61 per cent. of the 
horses, 55 per cent. of the cattle, 58 per cent. of the pigs, etc.). 

As soon as the war ended, and even before, plans were made 
for the rapid reconstruction of the country, so that already by 1947 
the national income was 5.7 per cent. higher than it had been in 
1938, and industrial production was 29 per cent. higher than the 
pre-war figure. 

Later on the Yugoslav Government undertook the industrial- 
isation of the country and the intensive development of backward 
areas by developing the considerable wealth and natural resources 
of the nation, and also through the technical achievements of the 
more advanced areas. The basic economic structure of Yugoslavia 
was transformed: by 1953 the agricultural population accounted 
for only 61.7 per cent. of the total, industrial production had 
increased by 104 per cent. since 1939 and total employment in 
industry and mining had doubled ; agriculture accounted for 43.24 
per cent. of the national income and industry for 30.3 per cent. 


National Aid to Backward Areas 


The policy of granting uninterrupted assistance to the econo- 
mically backward areas of the country also bore fruit. For the 
last two years the People’s Republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina, which 
had hitherto received considerable federal subsidies, has been 
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economically independent, and is no longer regarded as a backward 
area. The People’s Republic of Macedonia has made remarkable 
progress, and it also will soon have caught up with the rest of the 
country. The same applies to the People’s Republic of Monte- 
negro—although this is one of the least industrialised areas—and 
to the Kosovo-Metohija Autonomous Region. 

A policy of assistance for backward areas is being implemented 
not only at the federal level but also in each people’s republic and 
even each district, on the basis of plans adopted by the Assembly 
of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, the assemblies 
of the individual republics and autonomous regions and the people’s 
committees in the districts and towns. 

The decisions and the more considerable resources provided for 
the implementation of this policy are indicated each year in the 
federal social plan. In practice the assistance is financed from the 
federal budget and from the general investment fund, as weil as 
from other contributions from federal sources. 

The general investment fund decides on the major building 
projects to be undertaken each year in backward areas and on the 
sums to be earmarked for these projects. When arriving at its 
decisions on the assistance to be allocated to the republics the 
fund is careful to ensure that authorised construction work shall be 
of use both to the national economy as a whole and to the back- 
ward area in question. 

Federal grants to the people’s republics are another form of 
assistance to backward areas, These grants are paid from federal 
revenue derived from the profits of undertakings in the particular 
area. For 1955, for example, the part of this revenue set aside for 
grants to the People’s Republic of Serbia was 22 per cent. of the 
whole, while 100 per cent. was paid over to Macedonia and Monte- 
negro. 

In 1954 federal assistance to backward areas totalled 4 per cent. 
of the entire national income. In the federal social plan for 1955 
provision was made for this percentage to be raised to 5.8 per cent. 
For the same year Macedonia and Montenegro will receive 5,445 
million and 4,215 million dinars respectively from the federal 
budget to develop their economies. 

The more advanced people’s republics also pay a supplementary 
contribution to meet the needs of backward areas : for 1955 Slovenia 
paid 9,000 million and Croatia 3,500 million dinars. In this way 
they play a direct part in the development of backward areas. 

Besides direct assistance from the federal Republic, each of 
the people's republics disposes of the economic resources on its 
own territory, which are left to it in accordance with the general 
rules for the division of resources between the federation and the 
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people's republics. The resources of the people’s republics them- 
selves grow from year to year with the new economic undertakings 
that are built up with local resources and federal subsidies and the 
increase in production and labour productivity. 

This maximum mobilisation of their own resources ensures that 
though the economic development of Yugoslavia as a whole is 
progressing rapidly, progress in the backward areas is even more 
rapid. 

External Assistance 

To assist it in its efforts at economic development Yugoslavia 
has received considerable aid in the form of loans or technical 
assistance from a number of countries of Western Europe and 
from the United States. 


The Training of Skilled Workers 


The rapid development of the country and the emergence of 
new industrial undertakings have led to large movements of man- 
power, generally from the country to the towns. These movements 
can be seen in the rise in the number of insured persons employed 
in industry from 878,400 in 1939 to 2,359,750 in 1954, 

In most cases these new workers are immediately employed in 
the production process without any preliminary adaptation to 
urban living. It was therefore urgent to arrange for rapid training 
to be given the new workers in order to impreve their skills and 
enable them to meet the requirements of modern industry. Few of 
the skilled workers who went through the hardships and sufferings 
of the war still have their full working capacity, and even fewer are 
acquainted with the new machines and modern methods of pro- 
duction, scientific management and business operation. 

An extensive vocational training programme was therefore 
launched for the training of workers for industry, the organisation 
of special vocational training classes and the establishment of 
workers’ universities. 

Much attention has been paid to working youth. The public 
authorities, the various economic agencies and some individual 
undertakings have opened a large number of elementary vocational 
schools. 

Owing to the pressing need for skilled workers, vocational 
training was made available to persons who had only attended 
primary school or taken elementary classes. This is understandable 
if one considers the problems left by the past and the urgent tasks 
to be performed in Yugoslavia at that time. While these momentary 
needs were being met, however, conditions of admission to training 
were made systematically more difficult, and a series of measures 
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INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS AND 
STUDENTS, 1948-54 


were taken to improve the skill of persons engaged in the production 
process. As an indication of the results so achieved, it will suffice to 
mention that from 1952 to 1953 the proportion of highly skilled 
workers in the total rose from 1.4 per cent. to 3 per cent., that of 
skilled workers from 33.3 per cent. to 34.1 per cent., and that of 
semi-skilled workers from 25.3 per cent. to 27.4 per cent. These 
percentages correspond to a fall of about 5 per cent. in the number 
of unskilled workers. 


I.L.O. ASSISTANCE 


The International Labour Organisation has duly contributed 
through its technical assistance to the promotion of the efforts 
made by Yugoslavia. On the initiative of the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment negotiations were begun with the I.L.O. in 1951 for the 
conclusion of a technical assistance agreement under which, first, 
44 foreign experts were to be sent to Yugoslavia to help various 
undertakings to cope with factory management problems and 
technological difficulties and to introduce modern working methods, 
and secondly 382 workers, foremen and technicians were to be sent 
abroad through the I.L.O. and at its expense to acquire additional 
knowledge and a higher degree of skill. This second part of the 
programme, which was subsequently altered several times, was 
applied in two stages. During the first stage, from July 1952 to 
July 1954, 389 Yugoslav workers from 103 undertakings were 
placed by the I.L.O. in 142 undertakings in 12 European countries 
—Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom. During the second stage of the application of 
the programme, which began in the second half of 1954, 167 Yugo- 
slav workers from 102 factories were placed in 123 establishments in 
the same countries, Finland excepted. By 1 January 1955 this part 


apprentices | handicraft schools 
School year 
No. of | No, of | No. of | No. of 
schools | students schools students 
ee ee 788 | 95,846 168 30,570 
678 79,358 157 26,751 
Sc 627 70,317 172 26,757 
1953-54. ......... 620 | 72,200 | 197 | 26,742 
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of the programme had been completed or was in course of im- 
plementation, and 76 workers had completed their training, while 
91 others, foremen and technicians, were finishing theirs. A total 
of 496 persons had therefore received training abroad at that date. 

The I.L.O. has also supplied direct technical assistance to 
22 Yugoslav undertakings, by making available to them the 
services of 28 foreign instructors from Austria, Belgium, Finland, 
France, Germany, Sweden, Switzerland and the United Kingdom. 
On the average they stayed about six months. 

At first sight these figures may not appear very significant, 
but their full meaning is easily grasped if the keenness and 
devotion shown by both trainees and instructors as regards 
their work, their studies and their teaching are taken into account 
and the results are examined. A bare list of the industries from 
which the trainees were selected ' and of the industries that received 
assistance from foreign instructors* is enough to bring out the 
scope of the programme, but its effectiveness and its importance 
for the development of Yugoslavia can be demonstrated above 
all by an analysis of the opinions expressed by the trainees them- 
selves, workers, foremen and technicians, and by certain foreign 
instructors and the heads of the undertakings concerned. 


The Worker-Trainee Programme 


Of all the trainees mentioned above 405 are now working 
once more in their own country. Not only has the further training 
they received enabled them to increase their knowledge ; as soon 
as they were back, or after spending a short time at their former 
jobs, many of them were able to take new jobs in which they had 
opportunities of applying the further knowledge they had acquired 
abroad and of making use of their experience in other factories. 
The reports of these trainees, however, which were written imme- 
diately after their return or soon after, can give only a rather 
incomplete idea of the extent of the knowledge acquired and 
of its immediate effect on the quality and quantity of the work 
done by a treinee and by the staff of the factory where he is 


1 Iron and steel ; non-ferrous metals ; machine tools ; electrical equip- 
ment; agricultural tractors and machinery; cars and trucks; aircraft 
manufacture ; precision engineering instruments; railways; fireproof 
materials ; electrical cables and conductors ; accumulators ; smelting and 
boiler making ; chemicals ; shipbuilding ; reinforced concrete construction ; 
petroleum ; lignite coke ; porcelain ; asbestos ; textiles ; radio ; salt ; glass ; 
dam-building ; and tools and dyes. 

*Iron and steel; non-ferrous metals; electricity ; tractors; machine 
tools; engines; agricultural machinery ; fireproof materials; reinforced 
concrete ; production of smelting coke from lignite; and drilling of oil 
wells. 
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employed on his return. This is due not only to the fact that 
the time between the end of training abroad and the date of 
submission of the report is too short to bring out all the positive 
aspects of the training received but also to certain factors that 
prevent the trainees from applying immediately the skills they have 
acquired, The factors referred to are not personal ones such as 
the aptitude of the trainee himself (unfavourable comment in this 
respect has been very rare) but the gradual implementation of 
various measures and the need for time to permit the introduction 
of new forms of organisation in the undertaking, the carrying out of 
certain technical changes and the raising of the productivity or 
the training of workers whose duties are closely connected with 
those of the ex-trainee. It is also necessary partly to renew or 
to add to plant and machinery, and all this takes time. Only 
at a later stage, therefore, will it be possible to evaluate properly 
the results of the training given to each individual worker and 
what he has done for the undertaking since he went abroad to 
be trained. 

The reports of the workers, foremen and technicians who have 
undergone such further training in factories abroad nevertheless 
clearly bring out the effects, importance and usefulness of the 
training programmes. The authors of the reports are unanimous 
in emphasising that the training was a success, and state that 
they are deeply grateful for the welcome they received in the 
undertakings where they were trained, from both management 
and staff. They express their satisfaction at having had the 
opportunity to improve their qualifications and to put them 
to good use in the establishments where they have been employed 
since their return. 

Of course it has to be remembered that these reports are 
written by workers who are glad to have gained more knowledge 
and experience and have pleasant memories of the time they 
spent abroad. The reports may have been influenced by the 
personal situation of those who wrote them, but the opinions 
expressed by the management of the undertakings in which the 
ex-trainees have been employed confirm the favourable opinions 
expressed by the trainees themselves. The reports of these under- 
takings show that what the trainees learned abroad with regard 
to the organisation of work and working methods has been passed 
on by them to the other members of the staff through lectures 
and practical training in groups. 

In many cases the ex-trainee is promoted to a higher post 
on his return from the training, and this corresponds more closely to 
his new aptitudes ; in this way he can make even further progress 
with his training and enable the undertaking to derive the maxi- 
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mum benefit from it. For example, as soon as he was back from 
Switzerland a trainee in the “ Mostograduja ” works in Belgrade 
was put in charge of a team of seven men, to whom he was to 
pass on what he had learnt. He also gave lectures in Belgrade, 
Slovenski, Doboj, and Volinje, which were attended by 64, 352, 
193 and 82 workers respectively. All the lectures were followed 
by lively discussions, in the course of which the lecturer answered 
numerous questions. In many cases also former trainees have been 
able to introduce into the undertaking new production methods 
learnt abroad. For example, the “ Third of May” shipyard at 
Rijeka states that one member of the staff when he came back 
from his period of training abroad made very useful suggestions 
and proposals for improving welding techniques, and that a large 
number of these are to be applied as and when available resources 
permit. Many other examples could be cited; they all testify 
to the success of the programme, which has done what was expected 
of it by making an admittedly modest but very real contribution 
to the raising of productivity. This is all the more remarkable 
if one bears in mind the difficulties that had to be overcome. 

First of all the undertakings emphasise that in many cases it 
has not been possible to benefit immediately and to the fullest 
extent from what the trainees have learnt because in order to put 
the teaching into practice it would be necessary to renew the plant. 
Moreover the influence of an ex-trainee on his environment is 
related to a whole series of factors, mainly of a personal nature. 
It depends very much on his aptitude for passing on his knowledge 
to other workers and for persuading them of the value of the 
methods and forms of organisation that he proposes. He must 
be able to decide whether the application of the knowledge he has 
brought back with him could give the results expected having 
regard to the current position of the establishment, the skill of the 
workers with whom he is working and the post he holds, and to 
determine what changes should be made in the production process. 
For all these reasons it may happen that in practice an ex-trainee 
is able to give only a very small number of his fellow-workers the 
benefit of his experience. Finally material difficulties may prevent 
or hold up the desired changes or the renewal of plant. 


The Instructor Programme 


It was pointed out above that the second part of the I.L.O. 
programme of technical assistance to Yugoslavia consisted in 
placing in Yugoslav factories highly skilled experts recruited 
abroad. Each of these instructors—there were 28 in all—was 
responsible for teaching the staff of one or more establishments 
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more scientific methods for the organisation of work and for 
increasing individual and collective productivity. This part of the 
programme was intended to be a counterpart to the first : under- 
takings with a number of employees who had already undergone 
advanced training abroad had priority in the application of the 
second part of the programme, so that the task of the instructors 
was made easier by the fact that a number of their students had 
been trained to work in accordance with the methods they taught. 
This link between the two parts did much to ensure the success 
of the programme. 

The reports sent in by the instructors at the end of their stay 
all emphasised the warmth of the welcome they received in Yugo- 
slav factories and the eagerness shown by management and labour 
to make the maximum use of what they taught. The undertakings 
themselves stated they were satisfied with the experts’ suggestions 
that they had been able to apply immediately and with those that 
they would be able to apply in the future as and when they obtained 
additional resources. 

There have, of course, been difficulties, not all of which had been 
anticipated. In a country that is making rapid progress on a well- 
plotted new course unknown to other countries a series of factors 
come into play that may complicate the task of those who have 
insufficient knowledge of the broad lines of this development and of 
the principles on which it is based. This was sometimes the case 
with the foremen-instructors. Although technical assistance was 
confined to matters bearing on the organisation and execution of 
work, its effectiveness and long-term results were nevertheless 
closely dependent on a knowledge of these principles. Of course, 
these sources of difficulty were taken into account from the very 
beginning of the implementation of the programme but, as will be 
readily understood, it was not always possible to take the desirable 
steps to cope with the situation. The general education of the 
instructors themselves and their ability to adapt themselves to 
new conditions were of some importance in this connection. Per- 
haps they should have spent more time in Yugoslav undertakings 
in order to have become fully acquainted with all the internal 
and external factors affecting the operations of the undertakings. 
They would then have had an opportunity to tackle a larger 
number of problems. It must be stated, however, that these 
drawbacks and their effects were reduced to a minimum thanks 
to the diligence of the instructors and of the staff of the under- 
takings, so that on the whole this part of the programme may 
be regarded as having been remarkably successful. 

However good the results of the programme may be it must be 
admitted that it has unfortunately affected only a limited number 
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of undertakings and very few workers as compared with the total 
labour force. The problems connected with the organisation of work 
in the undertaking, with all their social and economic aspects, 
were studied only piecemeal for industry generally, and they 
deserved more systematic treatment with an eye to the distant 
future. The scope of 1.L.O. assistance therefore had to be extended, 
and accordingly an information and training course in modern 
management methods was organised in 1953 for ten managers of 
undertakings. After this meeting of managers, and in view of the 
results of the trainee and instructor programmes, an attempt was 
made to discover ways of organising a new and broader form of 
assistance that would cover either directly or indirectly a larger 
number of undertakings and workers and consequently enable 
individual and collective productivity to be raised even further. 
It was decided to organise, with the assistance of the I.L.O. and 
its experts, training courses for Yugoslav instructors, specialists 
and managers in modern methods and techniques of manage- 
ment, planning, organisation of work and production control. 
The federal Government decided to set up in Zagreb a special 
training centre which, with the assistance of foremen-instructors 
sent out by the I.L.O., will be responsible for training a body 
of skilled Yugoslav specialists ; these will act as instructors in 
the future and run the centre without the help of foreign instruc- 
tors. 1.L.O. assistance will diminish as this teaching staff is trained, 
and will terminate when the Yugoslav experts can run the centre 
alone. This centre will also be a starting point for the establish- 
ment of similar institutions as required in other Yugoslav towns. 
Subsequently it may even become an international centre and be 
attended by foreign trainees sent by the I.L.O. The installation 
of the centre was to be concluded in 1955, 


CONCLUSION 


Although technical assistance to Yugoslavia for the training of 
its key workers is still too recent for the results to be properly 
appreciated, it can already be said that it has been a success 
and that there are grounds for hoping that current work along 
the same lines will also be successful. This success is not 
only remarkable from the Yugoslav point of view ; it can also be 
rightly. regarded as satisfactory for the I.L.O., since it is evidence 
of what the I.L.O. has done to implement the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which its work is based. Moreover the time spent by Yugo- 
slav workers in factories in other countries has led to the establish- 
ment of lasting contacts that have been of value, since people 
have got to know and understand each other’s ways and customs. 


my 
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Although the social structure of the country from which the 
trainees came was often different from that of the receiving country, 
foreign undertakings readily accepted the trainees and did all they 
could to facilitate their work. This shows that the notion of the 
mutual dependence of developed and underdeveloped countries 
and of the need for co-operation between them all is gradually 
becoming accepted, and this is the road taken by the progressive 
forces in the world, with the help of the United Nations and the 
specialised agencies. It can be said, therefore, that the trainee and 
instructor programmes applied for the benefit of Yugoslavia 
represent a by no means negligible though modest contribution to 
the efforts being made in the world at this time to promote mutual 
understanding. 
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Aided Self-Help Housing Programmes 
for Workers in Taiwan 


by 
T. K. DJANG 


In order to meet the housing shortage the governments of many 
countries have adopted various means of giving aid to workers who 
build or help to build their homes by their own labour.’ These “ aided 
self-help housing ” programmes have been found particularly effective 
in the less industrialised countries, since through them it is possible 
to make a substantial improvement in living conditions without drawing 
too heavily on the scarce construction resources urgently needed to 
carry out national economic development programmes. Resolutions 
concerning workers’ housing adopted by the Third Asian Regional 
Conference * and the Committee of Experts on Social Policy in Non- 
Metropolitan Territories have attached great importance to aided 
self-help housing. 

In the following account of atded self-help housing programmes 
carried out in Taiwan the important part played by the unions 1s of 
particular interest. The author of the article is advisor to the Chinese 
National Housing Commission. 


[AND is a scarce commodity in Taiwan. The reasons for this 

are partly geographical: two-thirds of the total land area 
consists of high mountain ranges, and the frequent occurrence 
of typhoons and earthquakes has led to the tradition of building 
low-roofed, single-storey houses, which offer more resistance to 
these natural disasters but involve an uneconomic use of land. 
Since population pressure is increasing every year in the island— 
in the last 11 years the population has risen from 6 million to nearly 


See Jacob L, Crane and Robert E. McCase : “ Programmes in Aid 
of Family Housebuilding : ‘ Aided Self-Help Housing’ ”, in /nternational 
Labour Review, Vol. LXI, No. 4, Apr. 1950. 


* Official Bulletin, Vol. XXXVI, No. 4, 30 Nov. 1953, pp. 86-89. 
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10 million, an increase of over 60 per cent.—it is not surprising that 
there is an acute shortage of workers’ housing. Land in the cities 
is beyond the purchasing power of workers and, since the Govern- 
ment has forbidden the use of rice fields for housing construction, 
only non-agricultural land and hilly areas can be used as building 
lots. At the present moment there is a great demand for these 
areas, and land suitable for building homes for workers is becoming 
scarcer than ever. 

Secondly, there is the rapid increase of population in general 
and of the industrial labour force in particular. The number of 
industrial and mining workers in the island increased from 92,000 
in 1945 to 310,000 in 1954. The number of new houses built during 
this period was far from adequate to cope with the housing needs 
of workers arising from this increase in the industrial labour force 
alone. 

Thirdly, there was serious damage to civilian and industrial 
buildings by aerial and naval bombardments during the Second 
World War. It is estimated that about 80 per cent. of Taiwan's in- 
dustrial establishments were destroyed, and workers’ houses near 
the plants suffered the same fate. Only those who lived at some 
distance from their work escaped damage to their property. The 
Taiwan Federation of Labour estimated that about 40 per cent. of 
workers’ housing was either totally or partially destroyed by war. 

Fourthly, natural disasters frequently deal heavy blows to 
civiliar housing. One recent instance was Typhoon Bess, which 
visited the southern part of the island in November 1952 and blew 
down four buildings that housed about 800 dockers, besides 
wrecking thousands of other flimsy workers’ shacks. The big 
earthquake in Hwalien of May 1952 shook down hundreds of houses, 
most of which belonged to factory workers and fishermen. 

The net result of the housing shortage is that most workers 
are inadequately housed, and they pay sometimes as much as 
30 per cent. of their income for rent. It is true that the big industrial 
corporations, and sometimes also the smaller ones, have company 
housing for their workers, but these houses were mostly built in 
the period of Japanese occupation and have now fallen into dis- 
repair. In any case the houses provided by employers are only 
enough for a part of the workers, 

The need to improve housing conditions for workers in Taiwan 
is generally recognised, and when the first aided self-help housing 
project was launched at Keelung in the summer of 1953 it was 
fully supported by the workers, the employers and the govern- 
ment agencies concerned. Since then the self-help housing move- 
ment for workers has been rapidly spreading to almost all the 
industrial centres of the island. 
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THe Keetunc Dockers’ HousinGc Project 


The Keelung project started as follows. One spring afternoon 
a group of Chinese and American officials visited the Keelung 
dockers’ houses after they had watched the men at work unloading 
United States aid cargoes on the wharves. The squalid condition 
of the houses struck the visiting officials as something that should 
be changed without delay. Since the dockers unloaded aid cargoes 
usually ahead of the scheduled time, the shipping companies 
credited them with a considerable amount of “ despatch moneys ”, 
which were paid to C.U.S.A. (the Chinese Council for United States 
Aid) to finance programmes in Taiwan. The visiting officials 
decided to recommend that the competent authorities should use 
part of these moneys to finance a new housing project. 

As there are 2,600 dockers in Keelung and the funds available 
from the despatch moneys were not enough to build houses for 
all, it was decided that each participating docker should contribute 
voluntary labour in order to reduce construction costs. After 
repeated discussions and negotiations between officials and re- 
sponsible personnel of the Keelung dockers’ union, the Keelung 
Harbour Bureau, C.U.S.A. and the Mutual Security Administration 
China Mission, a joint Sino-American project for aided self-help 
housing development by Keelung dockers was drawn up in July 1953. 

One whole hill belonging to the Harbour Bureau was used as 
the building site of the dockers’ new village. This land is parti- 
cularly suitable for the purpose, since it is not too high, it is only 
about ten minutes’ walk from the lower pier of Keelung, where the 
majority of the dockers work, it is just beside a highway served 
by buses and is within walking distance of a food market and a 
primary school. The Harbour Bureau agreed to let the dockers 
use the land free of charge and to pay the land tax to the city 
government until the new houses were fully amortised. The city 
government promised to bear one-half of the cost of laying water- 
pipes and tanks to the new housing area, and the Harbour Bureau 
paid the other half. The ground-breaking ceremony was held on 
25 August 1953. 

This was a tripartite housing project : C.U.S.A. provided one- 
half of the construction fund from the despatch moneys (the other 
half was provided by the dockers’ welfare fund, which accumulates 
at the rate of about NT$50,000' per month from workers’ wage 
deductions and employer contributions); the dockers’ union 
sponsored and took responsibility for the project ; the Harbour 
Bureau contributed supervision and assistance. 


1 New Taiwan dollars. NT$1 is roughly equivalent at the official 
exchange rate to 3 United States cents. 
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The construction fund is a revolving fund. When a house is 
allotted to a worker the cost of its construction, taken to be 
NT$10,000 1, is regarded as an interest-free loan to the worker 
from the union. No down-payment is required, but the occupants 
have to pay back the total cost of construction over a period of 
about ten years. The monthly instalment payment is 15 per cent. 
of the occupant’s monthly income, to be deducted from his payroll 
by the Harbour Bureau and forwarded to the union’s special account 
in the bank. This check-off system was agreed to by the dockers 
themselves when they signed the home-purchase contract with the 
union, Payment continues until the non-interest-bearing housing 
loan is completely amortised. The right of ownership remains 
with the union until full payment is made, and is transferred to the 
occupant upon total payment of the loan. When an occupant falls 
sick, or when there is no work on the dockside, the docker may not 
be able to meet the monthly payment requirements. In such a case he 
may request the union for a moratorium. When he is well and work- 
ing again, the amortisation payment must be immediately resumed. 

These monthly repayments go back into the fund and are used 
to finance additional housing construction for other dockers. 
It is hoped that in five or more years all the dockers in Keelung 
will have been adequately housed. The outstanding monthly 
instalments remaining to be recovered from the occupants will 
then be divided into two equal portions, one of which will be paid 
back to the dockers’ welfare fund, and the other will revert to 
C.U.S.A., to be used in other programmes. 

In July and August 1953 the dockers’ union was busy informing 
the dockers of the birth of the new housing project, mainly through 
the gang and squad leaders under whom the dockers work. Enthu- 
siasm was aroused, and a housing committee was formed by the 
union to take direct charge of the project. Rules and regulations 
regarding the drawing of lots to decide the first participants, 
voluntary labour contributions, housing loan contracts and the 
repayment of the loans, maintenance, etc., were drawn up by the 
union and made known to the dockers through their gang and 
squad leaders. 


+ As a hedge against inflation, it was Paes by F.O.A./C.U.S.A. 
that the total amortisation payment for each dwelling unit should not be 
fixed at NT$10,000 but should be adjusted with the index number of 
the cost of building materials released by the provincial government every 
month. This would, of course, protect the housing fund, but as the workers 
would not understand why the size of their debt should vary every month, 
and as the book-keeping and accounting system would be much too com- 

licated for the union accountants, the dockers decided to fix the housing 
oan at the uniform sum of NT$10,000 per dwelling unit. This provides 
no hedge against possible inflation, but has the virtue of being a very 
simple arrangement readily comprehensible to dockers. 
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A special account was opened at a commercial bank in Keelung, 
and the Controller's Office of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion China Mission provided technical assistance to the housing 
committee of the dockers’ union by setting up a book-keeping and 
accounting system for the project. 

Temporary workers were excluded from the scheme, since they 
had contributed little to the despatch moneys from which one-half 
of the housing fund was provided. The project was confined to 
basic dockers who were (1) registered with the Keelung Harbour 
Bureau as members of the dockers’ union before 1 January 1951 
(when despatch moneys started to accumulate) ; (2) between 21 and 
55 years of age and living with lineal dependants ; (3) willing to con- 
tribute free labour on a self-help basis; and (4) willing to pay back 
the amortisation fund by instalments as prescribed by the union. 

A meeting convened for the purpose of drawing lots was attended 
by over 200 dockers. As the money was enough to build 72 dwel- 
ling units in the initial stage, only one-third of the candidates 
were chosen. At a second meeting the successful candidates were 
asked to choose a housing design from among the many offered by 
the Harbour Bureau and the Mutual Security Administration 
China Mission. The one chosen was simple in design but had more 
floor space than the others. 

The dwelling units were planned in rows of six or eight, each 
unit with a floor space of 288 square feet divided into one living 
room, two bedrooms (one on the ground floor next to the living 
room and the other on a mezzanine), and sanitary accommodation 
at the back of the house. This arrangement provides at least some 
privacy to the docker, who will now have one room for himself 
and his wife, while the children or parents can sleep in another. 
This is new for many Taiwanese workers, who may have only one 
bedroom for the whole family. The kitchen, with one water-tap, 
was located on the veranda at the back of the house to avoid the 
infiltration of smoke into the rooms. Every room was to have an 
electric lamp. 

The civil engineers of the Keelung Harbour Bureau estimated 
that about NT$12,000 would be needed to construct a dwelling 
unit of the design chosen by the dockers. In order to cut down 
costs it was decided to use inexpensive but durable building ma- 
terials and to adopt the self-help principle. For easier laying and 
economy, hollow cinder blocks were used for walls. This building 
material had been tested in the Kaohsiung Cement Plant and found 
strong enough to withstand typhoons and earthquakes. The hollow 
blocks keep out heat and noise and are therefore suitable for use 
in a subtropical or tropical climate. The Kaohsiung Cement Plant 
had used its own cinder block production to build over 150 units 
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of company housing for its employees in 1951 and 1952. They had 
all remained intact during the typhoon of November 1952. 

Dunnage lumber, purchased in bulk from ocean-going vessels 
docking at Keelung at a fraction of the market price of ordinary 
lumber, was used to make doors, window frames, trusses, lintels 
and ceilings, and helped to reduce costs without impairing either 
the appearance or the durability of the house. Large glass windows 
at the front and back of the house and on the mezzanine give good 
lighting and ventilation. Steel bars and cement are used to make 
reinforced concrete columns. It is estimated that the new houses 
will last at least 30 years. 

Some difficulty was encountered in the organisation, training 
and actual self-help work of the dockers. They just could not 
understand why they should work 160 man-hours, as required by 
the union, without being paid. Some objected that they were too 
busy ; some thought that the system would not work ; most adopted 
a wait-and-see attitude and refused to make the first move. In 
September and October 1953, before the rainy season set in, the 
union had a hard time asking the dockers to follow the self-help 
principle. A docker would come out to work for a few hours, but 
when he saw that Chang San, his next-door neighbour, was not 
at work on the project he would refuse to work again at the housing 
site the next day for fear of being laughed at by other dockers. 

The initial failure of the self-help system owing to the apathy 
and misunderstanding of the dockers led the union housing com- 
mittee to adopt new rules. First, the dockers were allowed to do 
self-help work on their own houses only. Secondly, those who did 
not contribute up to 160 man-hours of voluntary labour were not 
to be allowed to occupy the new houses when they were completed. 
Thirdly, dockers’ family members between 15 and 55 years of 
age were allowed to substitute for dockers in contributing self-help 
labour. Fourthly, a docker contributing more than 160 man-hours 
of voluntary labour was to be paid a wage of about NT$2 an hour 
for the excess time worked. 

After these rules were adopted and made known to the dockers 
in mid-October 1953, the inertia of the participants in the self-help 
scheme was soon overcome. The housing committee sent officials 
to its temporary office on the hillside to register and organise the 
dockers and members of their families who came to contribute 
self-help labour. Either the docker himself or a member of his 
family would come and work from one to eight hours a day accord- 
ing to the wish or convenience of the labour contributor. At first 
each docker worked on his own house exclusively, but later, 
when he saw the need and the logic of it, he soon joined with other 
dockers to form one team to work at any of the units as required. 
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He had to report to the registrar's office when he came to work 
and before he left. In this way the record of self-help service was 
maintained. The registrar also went to the building site to see 
whether work was going on smoothly, 

The Keelung Harbour Bureau also sent its civil engineers to 
the spot to offer technical assistance to the self-help workers and 
to train them when necessary. Technical supervision of the housing 
construction proper was done by these engineers, and this inciden- 
tally made for better labour-management relations and under- 
standing between the rank-and-file dockers and the engineers of 
the Harbour Bureau. 

The construction work that the dockers could do was rather 
limited. They could, however, carry building materials, inix the 
mortar, dig the foundations, level the ground, fill the foundations, 
lay the walls under technical supervision and guidance, and, with 
proper training, do some carpentry work. The self-help project 
was therefore limited to work that needed little or no skill. 

The main construction work was undertaken by a contractor 
engaged after proper bidding conducted by responsible personne! 
of the Harbour Bureau and the dockers’ union. The Harbour 
Bureau engineers supervised the work of the contractor in order 
to ensure that the housing blueprint and construction requirements 
were followed. The result was satisfactory to all concerned. 

Despite almost incessant rain between October and April the 
houses were completed in May 1954. On Labour Day the opening 
ceremony was joyfully celebrated on the Keelung hillside, now 
dotted with rows of brightly painted dockers’ houses. 

The second stage of the housing project started immediately 
after the first 72 units were completed. As there was not enough 
space to build more houses on the same hillside, only 30 new units 
were added. 

The Keelung dockers’ union officials are busy looking for 
suitable land for the construction of additional homes for dockers. 
If a similar hillside cannot be found for this purpose near the 
harbour, they may have to use a small portion of rice land by 
applying for a special permit from the competent authorities. In 
that case they will have to erect a four-storey walk-up apartment 
house in order to get a fuller use of the valuable farm land. Mean- 
while enough dollars are being accumulated from the despatch 
moneys and the dockers’ welfare fund for the construction of about 
100 new units. 

The union has also drawn up a plan for the self-help construction 
of a sanatorium for dockers, and also a school for dockers’ children. 
Many dockers are suffering from tuberculosis as a result of mal- 
nutrition and heavy work, and a sanatorium of their own, built 
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on top of a hill, would be able to treat at least those who have 
malignant tuberculosis. These community facilities will depend 
on the availability of suitable land and sufficient funds for the 
erection of community buildings. 

Officials of the union housing committee have an office in the 
new village to see to the proper maintenance and sanitation of the 
area. It was agreed by the dockers when they signed the home- 
purchase contract that each dwelling unit would not be occupied 
by more than six persons. It is the duty of the housing official to 
see that this rule is strictly observed. 

When a docker leaves the place he may sell his equity to another 
qualified docker, provided the transaction is approved and regis- 
tered by the union beforehand. The new occupant continues to 
pay the monthly instalments until the estate is completely amor- 
tised. 

THE KaoustunG Dockers’ HousiInc Project 


The dockers in Kaohsiung need better housing as urgently as 
the Keelung dockers. Typhoon Bess, which visited Kaohsiung in 
November 1952, destroyed over 60 per cent. of the shacks of the 
dockers, some of whom as a result actually had to sleep and cook 
out of doors, on porches or under bridges. These dockers, hearing 


of the success of the Keelung dockers’ housing scheme pressed 
their union officials to initiate a housing project without delay. 

As soon as the Keelung pilot plan was under way, negotiations 
began between officials of the Kaohsiung Dockers’ Union and of 
the F.O.A. (Foreign Operations Administration) for the initiation 
of a housing project on the Keelung pattern. The Kaohsiung plan, 
however, was not so successful as that of the Keelung dockers, 
for a number of reasons. The labour union was not so well organised 
as that of Keelung, and the Kaohsiung Harbour Bureau was not 
so enthusiastic about the dockers’ housing project as the Keelung 
Harbour Bureau, and did not provide its dockers with technical 
guidance or supervision. Moreover the civil engineers of the Kaoh- 
siung Harbour Bureau did not stay on the spot to train the dockers 
or to check the progress and quality of the work done. 

Although the ground-breaking ceremony was held in December 
1953 actual construction work did not begin until October 1954. 
The F.O.A./C.U.S.A., which provided half of the housing fund, 
was dissatisfied with the lack of progress and lukewarm attitude of 
the union, and intimated that it would cancel the aid fund agree- 
ment and withdraw the money from the Kaohsiung dockers if they 
did not show more enthusiasm. 

Municipal land near the wharves, sufficient to construct 54 
dwelling units, was donated by the city government to the dockers. 
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The Kaohsiung project is very similar to the Keelung project. 
The housing design is about the same, with the same floor space 
per dwelling unit. The Kaohsiung plan has nine-row houses neatly 
separated into three lines of three houses each, and each house 
contains six dwelling units. Between the rows of houses in the 
open-air courtyard are six washing-stands, each with six water 
taps. This cuts costs and encourages open-air community life, 
as women like to wash their linen together around the stands, 
where they can gossip while they work. This is different from the 
Keelung plan, where each dwelling unit has its own water tap. 
The second stage of housing construction for Kaohsiung dockers 
will require the erection of 96 dwelling units. The city government 
has donated about 10 acres of public land to the dockers’ union in 
a suburban area about two miles from the wharves. The union is 
now planning to build three-storey or four-storey apartment houses 
on the new site, which will accommodate 500 or 600 dockers’ 
families. Community facilities are also under consideration, such 
as schools, clinics, stores, roads and drainage. All these are still in 
the planning stage, and the dockers and their union are to be con- 
gratulated on their ambitious scheme, which may take five or more 
years before it comes to complete fruition. 


HOUSING PROJECT FOR COALMINERS AND SALTWORKERS 


Inspired by the success of the two dockers’ housing schemes, 
the workers in Taiwan are clamouring for more self-help housing 
projects of this kind. The Labour Division of the Ministry of the 
Interior received in the course of 1954 thousands of inquiries from 
workers and their unions concerning the possible extension of the 
aided self-help housing project. Under the pressure of workers and 
their representatives, the Ministry of the Interior and the F.O.A./ 
C.U.S.A. decided to extend the housing project to coalminers and 
saltworkers. In the summer of 1954 a counterpart grant agreement 
was signed by the Ministry of the Interior and the F.O.A./C.U.S.A,, 
making available NT$1 million from the aid fund for financing 
this new scheme. Together with an equivalent amount of matching 
funds from the coalminers’ and saltworkers’ welfare funds, the 
money would be sufficient to erect shelters for 200 workers’ families. 
The construction cost of each dwelling unit was not to exceed 
NT$10,000. 

Proceeding along this line, it was decided that saltworkers 
would get 40 dwelling units and coalminers 160. The Ministry of 
the Interior became the sponsoring agency, with the Provincial 
Department of Reconstruction in charge of the coalminers’ project, 
and the Taiwan Salt Works in charge of the saltworkers’ project. 
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Work began in the autumn of 1954, and the 200 dwelling units 
were finished by June 1955. 

Taiwan has some 6,000 saltworkers living in six villages in the 
southern part of the island. Some saltworkers live in company 
housing.’ A recent survey conducted in the salt fields by the 
Provincial Department of Social Affairs showed that only 15 per 
cent. of the saltworkers were living in houses provided by the 
Taiwan Salt Works, and 59.3 per cent. of the households occupied 
from one to two rooms each.? 

The new scheme required the participating saltworkers to 
contribute voluntary labour in home construction of 160 man- 
hours per person. Self-help work included making soil/cement 
blocks, levelling the ground, digging foundations, mixing mortar, 
rock laying and solidifying foundations, carrying building materials, 
laying walls, and other non-skilled or semi-skilled labour. The 
saltworkers’ unions in the Putai area, where 18 dwelling units were 
built, and the Chiku area, where 22 were built, were responsible 
for organising workers in the self-help project. There was some 
inertia at first, but when the saltworkers heard that dockers in 
Kaohsiung, which is about 60 kilometres away from the salt fields, 
were also contributing their own labour in home construction, they 
determined not to lag behind the dockers. 

Most of the actual erection of the houses was done by a com- 
mercial contractor engaged by the saltworkers’ labour union and 
supervised by engineers of the Taiwan Salt Works. The housing 
design was similar to that used by the dockers, except that soil/ 
cement blocks were used instead of hollow cinder blocks for walls. 
Building land was contributed by the Taiwan Salt Works. 

There are over 100 coal mines in Taiwan. As the new housing 
project for coalminers included only 160 dwelling units, it was not 
desirable that they should all be built in one spot. The Provincial 
Department of Reconstruction, which is the competent authority 
for private coal mines, inspected the large coal mines to check the 
comparative housing needs of miners and the quantity of coal 


' To improve the housing conditions of Taiwan saltworkers, the Taiwan 
Salt Works, a government enterprise, spent about NT$1 million on the 
construction of about 160 dwelling units in 1952 at about NT$6,000 per 
unit. The new buildings were single-storey row houses in the Anshun salt 
field, where wooden shacks were torn down to give way to the new red- 
brick houses, Each unit has a built-in floor space of 252 square feet, divided 
into two rooms and one kitchen. The front door opens directly into the 
living room ; to the right, connected with the living room is the kitchen/ 
dining room ; straight ahead from the living room is a bedroom about 
108 square feet in size, which is often the resting place of the whole family. 
There are community water-closets, washing facilities, schools, a welfare 
centre, food market, stores, etc. 

* Report on the Results of the Saltworkers’ Household Sample Survey 
(Taipei, Provincial Department of Social Affairs, 1955). 
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deposits. Any mine having sufficient deposits for over 20 years 
of operation was deemed qualified to participate in the housing 
scheme, with due consideration given to the housing needs of the 
miners and fair geographical distribution. The result was that 
ten coal-producing areas within about a 50-mile radius of Taipei 
were chosen, and each area got from eight to 24 dwelling units 
according to the number of applicants. 

Half of the construction costs came from the counterpart fund, 
and the rest from the miners’ welfare fund, to which employers 
contribute on a production-tonnage basis. This fund is now under 
the control of the miners’ welfare committee. The housing fund 
is deposited in a commercial bank under a special account of the 
Ministry of the Interior and is paid out to the responsible agency 
in each coal-mining area by instalments according to actual needs 
or the progress of housing construction. 

The responsible agency in each coal-mining area is the housing 
committee formed by the coalminers’ union and the management. 
This committee takes responsibility for organising participating 
coalminers for self-help work, employs an outside contractor to 
build the houses and exercises general supervision. The success of 
the project depends largely on the work of the housing committee. 

Within the Ministry of the Interior there is a Saltworkers and 
Miners Housing Committee to take charge of the over-all project. 
Uniform rules and regulations concerning the contribution of 
self-help labour, the methods of repayment of housing loans, the 
non-use of rice fields as building sites, etc., were prepared by this 
committee for strict observation by the housing committees in 
the salt fields and coal mines. A housing design similar to that 
adopted by the dockers was used for all areas, 

One major departure of the coalminers’ and saltworkers’ housing 
project from the dockers’ scheme was the extension of the principle 
of self-help to the making of soil/cement blocks by the participants. 
In order to train the workers in the use of the blockmaker, the 
Ministry of the Interior and the F.O.A./C.U.S.A. officials jointly 
set up a demonstration unit equipped with a hand-operated block- 
making machine, housing posters, pictures and wooden housing 
models, and went from one mining centre to another to attract the 
attention and interest of miners in the housing project. The 
machine was actually unloaded by Ministry of the Interior officials 
amidst the noisy remarks and hilarious laughter of the assembled 
crowd of coalminers and their families. A demonstration followed, 
and miners were taught how to make soil/cement blocks with their 
own hands. 

This soil/cement blockmaker, which is becoming increasingly 
popular in Taiwan, promises to revolutionise self-help, low-cost 
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housing for workers and farmers. It simplifies wall, roof and tile- 
making, and any able-bodied grown-up person can learn to operate 
the machine in a matter of hours. The machine weighs about 
300 kilograms and is therefore easily moved to the building site, 
where workers can use it to make adobe bricks, facing and terrazzo 
tiles, or roofing tiles according to their specific needs, the size and 
shape of the mould and the raw materials used. Two or three 
persons can prepare the raw materials on the spot ; they can dig 
up the sandy clay under their feet, break it up into small particles 
with an axe or hoe, sieve the soil through a fine mesh, use only 
the powder-form soil and mix this with either cement or lime, add 
some water if needed, and stir the raw materials until they are 
properly mixed. The mixture is then ready for use. Another two 
workers can operate the blockmaker—pour the soil/cement mix- 
ture into the mould, close the lid of the mould, press down the 
lever and then push it up again, open the lid, take out the finished 
brick from the mould, put it aside and let it dry naturally under 
a straw mat. After seven (soil/cement blocks) to 21 (soil/lime 
blocks) days of curing, the bricks are ready for laying. Five people 
working in a team can make about 1,000 blocks in eight hours. 
Each block is about five times the size of an ordinary red brick, 
and it is estimated that 1,500 soil/cement blocks will be enough 


for making the walls of a worker’s dwelling unit, whieh has about 
300 square feet of built-in floor space. 

With the advent of the block-machine, hundreds of which have 
already been sold in Taiwan, Okinawa, Korea, the Philippines, 
Viet-Nam, Japan and other countries or regions in Asia and the 
Far East during the past year, self-help housing development 
projects have indeed taken a great step forward. 


Workers’ Housinc UNDER THE NATIONAL HOUSING PROGRAMME 


In August 1954 the Government set up a commission, first 
known as the National Housing Programme Working Group, com- 
posed of 15 members, including the Minister of the Interior (con- 
venor), the Minister of Finance, the Minister of Economic Affairs, 
the Governor of Taiwan and two Ministers without portfolio. This 
commission was to draft a national housing programme for sub- 
mission to the Government. It also drafted and implemented the 
civil servants’ low-cost housing project, which was financed by 
loans from government and commercial banks guaranteed by the 
Ministry of Finance, and did some demonstration and information 
work on public housing. In June 1955 it became a permanent 
organisation known as the National Housing Commission and came 
directly under the control of the Government. All housing projects, 
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including the workers’ self-help housing schemes, are now under- 
taken by the National Housing Commission. 

The short-term or interim national housing programme drawn 
up by this body and adopted by the Government called for an 
expenditure in 1955 of NT$100 million for low-cost housing. The 
loan funds will be provided by the Government from the United 
States aid counterpart funds and the matching fund will be put 
up by the individual borrowers. Of this total NT$12 million was 
allocated to a workers’ housing project and NT$30 million to an 
evacuees’ housing project ; these are both self-help housing schernes. 


The Multi-Category Workers’ Housing Project 


This scheme differs from the Keelung dockers’ pilot plan on 
the following points: (1) workers pay an interest rate of 0.8 per 
cent. per month for the housing loan, whereas the Keelung plan 
is non-interest-bearing (the interest paid by civil servants and 
construetion firms for their housing loans is 1 per cent. per month) ; 
(2) workers must amortise the loan fund within five years instead 
of within ten years as in the case of Keelung dockers; and (3) work- 
ers or their families who perform at least 80 per cent. of the total 
labour of house construction by self-help will be eligible for a 
waiver of interest payments on their housing mortgage. 

As soon as the workers’ housing project was officially made 
known more than 30,000 workers made application—an indication 
of the eagerness of workers in Taiwan to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of improving housing conditions. Only 1,200 of them 
were chosen (by lot), but since this is a continuous project, those 
who were unsuccessful in 1955 may be successful in subsequent years. 

The aided self-help housing projects for workers in Taiwan 
have spread from dockers, coalminers and saltworkers to practi- 
cally all workers. The distribution of the NT$12 million housing 
fund is shown in the table. 

These multifarious workers’ housing projects are now being 
carried out and have reached different stages of completion. At 
the end of 1955 they will all be completed. Generally speaking, 
however, three different methods of operation have been adopted. 
For factory and transport workers, the methods already used by 
dockers, miners and saltworkers are used, with slight variations 
to suit the specific needs of workers. The role of labour unions 
is to organise workers for self-help labour, sign home-purchase 
contracts with occupants, collect amortisation funds from them, 
and take responsibility for ensuring the general success of the pro- 
jects. The employers give technical assistance to workers, either 
donate or help to find suitable building land, take over construction 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE MULTI-CATEGORY WORKERS’ HOUSING 
FUND, 1955 


Category | Amount | 
Coalminers .......| 2, | Miners’ union 
Workers in national indus- | 
tries 


Ministry of Economic Affairs 
Craft union members . 


Craft unions concerned 


Workers in private industry 

Workers in provincial indus- | Provincial Department of 
tries Reconstruction 

Highway workers. Highway workers’ union 

Saltworkers ..... | Saltworkers’ union 

Seamen........ Seamen's union 

| Total . 


Industrial unions 


| 
| 

Railroad workers. . . . . | 1, | Railroad workers’ union 
| 


or engineering supervision, sometimes advance the building funds 
or construction materials required, check off the monthly amortisa- 
tions from the workers’ payroll and generally assist in every way 
to ensure the success of the housing projects. 

For self-employed workers—pedicab-drivers, barbers, tailors, 
etc.—housing projects are sponsored by their respective union 
locals. Craft workers are encouraged to form housing co-operatives 
to take charge of the projects. The Taichung County General 
Labour Union, for instance, formed a housing co-operative at the 
end of April 1955. This union has about 5,000 members, all craft 
workers, who promise to subscribe at least one NT$10 share per 
person per month. When the housing co-operative was first 
organised, about NT$150,000 was subscribed for building purposes. 
The union used this money as a matching fund and obtained an 
equivalent amount of counterpart loan from the National Housing 
Commission, Thirty dwelling units are now being built in Taichung 
County for members of the housing co-operative. 

The lowest-paid workers, such as the fishermen of Hunmaokang 
village of Kaohsiung County have to perform a 100 per cent. self- 
help construction work in order to reduce costs. The fishermen’s 
union of the village is the sponsoring agency of the housing pro- 
ject. The National Housing Commission supplies all the building 
materials needed, which are transported to the building site. Tech- 
nical assistance is also given by the Commission, which, together 
with the fishermen’s union, organises the participating fishermen 
into work groups. Training in the construction of the houses, 
which were based on a simplified version of the Keelung dockers' 
design, was ysiven by skilled workers employed by the union. 


50 
(Thousands of NT$) 
| | | 
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Each dwelling unit has two small rooms and one living room, 
all on the ground floor. Each family occupies a built-in floor space 
of about 252 square feet. The building cost per family unit will 
not exceed NT$6,000, including all costs of building materials, 
transport and tools, and will be met by deductions from the pro- 
ceeds of the fishermen’s catch when it is sold. The period of repay- 
ment of the loans will be about five years for fishermen. 


The Tachen Evacuees’ Housing Project 


In the spring of 1955 the civilian population of the outlying 
islands of the Tachens and the Nanchi groups were evacuated to the 
island of Taiwan. There are about 20,000 evacuees in all. When 
they first arrived they were temporarily billeted in primary schools, 

The housing scheme for these evacuees was directly sponsored 
by the National Housing Commission, which obtained a housing 
loan of NT$30 million from the F.O.A./C.U.S.A. counterpart 
fund for the construction of community facilities and homes for 
5,107 families in the different resettlement areas. 

Preparatory work was done by the officials of the National 
Housing Commission in May 1955, when an occupational survey of 
the evacuees was conducted. They are mostly fishermen, farmers 
or small shopkeepers. Some are e xpe rienced carpenters and masons, 
and these form the nucleus of the self-help house-builders. They 
were sent to the suburbs of Taipeh, where low-cost housing con- 
struction was in progress, to learn the trade or to take refresher 
courses by participating in the job. After one month of readapta- 
tion and training, they returned to the resettlement areas to start 
building their own houses and training new self-helpers. 

The choice of the resettlement areas was difficult. It was 
necessary to build the new houses in places where the evacuees 
would be able to earn their living—in the case of fishermen, along 
the sea coasts; in the case of farmers, near to cultivable land. 
On this principle the resettlement areas were chosen in the five 
eastern counties, and self-help housing construction work is going 
on vigorously. The estimated average cost per family is as 


follows: 
NT$ 


Average cost of house (building materials) . 3,700 
Proportionate cost of community buildings 

Average cost of furniture 

Proportionate cost of tools . 

Proportionate cost of wells, roads, drainage, etc. 
Proportionate cost of fees 

Average labour payment ‘ 

Proportionate cost of transport 


Estimated average cost ‘per family 
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Evacuees are organised into work gangs by the officials of the 
National Housing Commission, and each gang is under the charge 
of an experienced and newly trained evacuee-construction worker. 
Self-help work started with the construction of community build- 
ings, such as schools, clinics, shops, etc. The second stage followed 
when they started building their own homes. All the construction 
work was due to be completed before the end of 1955. 

Each evacuee family will receive NT$400 after the completion 
of the housing scheme as payment for its labour contribution. As 
soon as the families settle down in the new area the Government 
will give them employment assistance and guidance. A financial 
subsidy of up to NT$3,000 per family will be granted to help the 
evacuees to become really self-supporting. Three months after they 
move into the new houses the Government will cut off all financial 
and material support to them. Six months after the completion 
of the housing project they will have to start making monthly 
instalment payments to amortise the NT$5,100 housing loan per 
family. 


DEMONSTRATION AND RESEARCH 


Aided self-help housing is new not only in Taiwan ; it is new also 
in other parts of the world. The experience of other countries in 
self-help housing has been greatly publicised in Chinese periodical 
publications. The workers of Taiwan firmly believe that what 
their brother workers can do with their own hands in Greece and 
Puerto Rico can also be done in Taiwan. The initial success of 
the workers’ housing projects in Taiwan in the past two years 
shows that the aspiration of workers for better housing through 
their own labour can be fulfilled provided they have a firm resolu- 
tion, sufficient aid from outside, a sound organisation, proper 
training, and adequate technical knowledge. As aided self-help 
housing is a new system and a new idea, housing research, demon- 
stration and publicity work are of primary importance. The people 
must be told how to act and why. 

In this connection the National Housing Commission has 
done some useful work to promote low-cost, self-help housing. 
First many different low-cost housing designs were prepared by 
well-known architects in Taiwan and published in book form in 
October 1954. These designs were classified into four general 
types according to whether the cost was less than NT$40,000, 
less than NT$30,000, less than NT$20,000 or less than NT$10,000 
per unit. Each type of housing is drawn in several different archi- 
tectural designs, with specifications of the building materials 
preferred and the man-hours needed to complete a single dwelling 
unit. The National Housing Commission bought the copyrights 
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of the best four designs of each type ; any person interested in 
low-cost shelter construction may obtain any design by paying a 
nominal fee of NT$20. 

The National Housing Commission also prepared, with the 
technical assistance of F.O.A./C.U.S.A. a housing poster showing 
how workers could start from scratch to build their own homes. 
More than 50,000 copies of this poster were distributed to workers. 
A self-help housing pamphlet with pictorial illustrations and 
sketches was also prepared and freely distributed. 

In order to arouse the interest of the general public in low-cost 
and self-help housing construction, the National Housing Commis- 
sion also held an exhibition in Taipei for one week in November 
1954. The response of the public was beyond all expectations. 
Over 100,000 people went to see the hundreds of wooden housing 
models, housing designs, building materials, construction tools, 
photographs and films. 

A short film of the building of the Keelung dockers’ houses was 
made and shown all over the island. Under preparation is another 
film demonstrating the essential requirements of self-help housing 
construction, from the making of soil/cement blocks to the laying 
of roofs and interior fittings and decoration. 

The National Housing Commission has also arranged with 
national magazines of wide circulation to publish special issues 
on low-cost housing. In newspapers and periodicals published in 
Taiwan today one often sees articles and news items on housing, 
and the space given to this subject is increasing daily. This shows 
that the interest of the general public in the development of the 
national housing programme has been very keen. 

Exhibits, designs and newspaper and magazine articles are 
useful media of information and publicity. But the people want 
to see the low-cost housing themselves. For this reason a demon- 
stration housing project was launched in the summer of 1955. 
Housing loans totalling NT$2,500,000 were made by commercial 
banks, with the guarantee of the Commission, to about a dozen 
construction firms in Taipei and its vicinity for the building of 
demonstration houses using the four types of housing designs 
prepared by qualified architects. After completion they were to 
be open for exhibition to the public for one month and then sold. 

To teach workers how to proceed with self-help construction 
work, the National Housing Commission is organising a mobile 
demonstration unit to travel all over the island. It will be manned 
by experts on soil/cement blockmaking, carpenters and masons, 
who, with local labour volunteers, will build a low-cost, simple, 
but durable dwelling unit for the workers to see in each county 
and city. Before it starts the county or city general labour union 
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will be notified in advance, so that it can have a suitable piece 
of building land ready for the unit to work on as soon as it arrives. 
The mobile unit will be met by the local union members, and there 
and then the experts and the local workers will start to make 
blocks. Workers interested will be asked to participate in the 
construction work, which will give them the necessary on-the-job 
training. It is expected that one or two houses will be completed 
in about two weeks, after which the mobile unit will go to the next 
spot, leaving behind a blockmaker and a plan for workers to build 
their own homes. 

Another requirement of low-cost housing is the utilisation of 
suitable building materials that can be produced in large supply 
locally. The National Housing Commission is co-operating with 
the Taiwan College of Engineering to do housing research, including 
the testing of the durability of low-building materials. Cement, 
for instance, is in short supply in Taiwan at the moment ; and 
tests are being made to find suitable substitutes, for example pure 
adobe blocks. Volcanic stones ground into powder form have been 
found quite as serviceable as cement. The use of bamboo bars is 
also being studied. Bagasse boards are used to make roofing tiles, 
partition boards, and ceilings. 

A seminar on low-cost, self-housing construction is being 
organised at the Taiwan College of Engineering in co-operation 
with Purdue University (United States). This will be a one-year 
course, with special emphasis on construction and field work. The 
National Housing Commission, which is financing this project, is 
planning to grant scholarships to Chinese residents in the South- 
East Asian countries where workers may have similar housing 
problems to Taiwan. It may be possible to co-ordinate the research 
and experiment programme in Taiwan with the regional housing 
centres that are being established with the aid of technical assistance 
from the United Nations and the specialised agencies in Bandung 
(Indonesia) and New Delhi (India)." 


TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 


Any attempt at an appraisal of the Taiwan experiment, which 
is growing every day, would be difficult at the moment. However, 
after reviewing the programmes we may arrive at the following 
tentative conclusions. 

First the success of an aided self-help housing scheme for workers 
depends on the following essential factors: 


1. Workers must desire better housing. The primary urge of 


= Cf. U.N. Documents E/CN.11/1 and 1/102, Apr. 1954, pp. 8-9. 
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the workers in Taiwan to get a reasonably durable, comfortable, 
adequate and sanitary residence is the motive force behind the 
housing programme. 


2. A financial scheme favourable to workers must be evolved. 
Since workers have few accumulated funds for building invest- 
ment, it behoves the government or the management concerned 
to make initial housing loans to workers, who will amortise them 
over a period of years without making any down payment. The 
check-off system helps, as it guarantees regular, periodic payment 
by the worker-participants. If possible, building land should be 
donated by the government or management concerned, 


3. Locally available building materials must be used. This 
saves transport costs and ensures that the house building will not 
compete with other high-priority construction projects for the use 
of the more highly processed materials such as cement, iron and 
steel, kiln-dried bricks and high quality tiles and timber. Emphasis 
should be given in appropriate regions to the use of adobe bricks, 
dunnage lumber, bagasse boards, bamboo bars and sticks, with 
due attention to the resistance of these materials. 


4. In order to make the self-help system a success, demonstra- 
tion and publicity work is of paramount importance to enlist the 
full support of the people. 


5. A sound, responsible, and energetic labour union is neces- 
sary. The labour unions represent workers in requesting initial 
housing loans from the government ; they negotiate with employers 
for technical and financial assistance, for engineering supervision 
and the training of workers, for payroll deductions in payment 
of the workers’ housing mortgages, for the allocation of suitable 
building land, for the purchase of building tools, etc. They organise 
workers doing self-help labour, decide by lot which houses the 
participants will occupy, make available low-cost construction 
materials in bulk, sign home-purchase contracts with workers, and 
assume practically all responsibility for the successful execution of 
the whole project. When a housing project is smoothly under way, 
the union’s prestige and sense of responsibility are increased, and 
the relationship between union members and officials naturally 
becomes more harmonious. 


6. Active employer collaboration is essential to the success of 
workers’ housing projects. Since good and sanitary housing will 
increase the health and productivity of workers, it is in the interests 
of employers to give all possible assistance. Aided self-help housing 
is preferred to company housing by workers because it gives them 
a chance to own their homes, and by employers because it increases 
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productivity and therefore reduces labour costs, and because they 
(the employers) will get their housing investments back in a period 
of five or more years. 


7. Government leadership is another requirement for the success 
of aided self-help housing projects for workers. Since the Keelung 
project was launched, the Government has played an important 
role in supporting, largely through United States technical and 
economic assistance, practically every housing scheme for workers 
in Taiwan. It has organised a permanent housing agency, prepared 
a national housing policy, set up rules and regulations in regard 
to the enforcement of aided self-help housing projects for workers, 
and conducted publicity and research programmes. Many local 
authorities, in order to reduce the acute housing shortage of 
workers, have even donated large areas of public land as building 
sites for workers. 


8. The success of workers’ housing projects depends on close 
co-operation between unions, the employers and the Government. 
An example of tripartite co-operation in regard to workers’ housing 
in Taiwan is the period of repayment of housing loans, The interim 
national housing programme for 1955 emphasises short-term loans 
repayable within three years. This comparatively short period of 
repayment is adopted because in this way the money can revolve 
faster and therefore finance more housing construction in a shorter 
period. This arrangement, however, is not in accordance with the 
workers’ ability to pay, since there will be fewer instalment pay- 
ments, and each payment will generally mean a larger sum of 
money than a worker can bear. A special arrangement was there- 
fore made in which workers were allowed to amortise their housing 
mortgages in a period of five instead of three years. Labour union 
arrangements extended this period into ten years: five in which 
to repay government loans from the counterpart fund, and another 
five in which to repay loans made by employers in the form of the 
matching fund. This favourable financial arrangement for workers 
has been possible through tripartite understanding and co-opera- 
tion, which makes it possible to widen the coverage of self-help 
housing schemes to include even the rather low-paid workers. 


Apart from these factors, on which the success of the Taiwan 
experiment depended, it should be noted that a self-help housing 
project is extremely significant not only for the living standards 
of workers but also for the promotion of economic development 
in general. One economic activity is bound to lead to another. 
New houses will lead to demands for new furniture, better clothing, 
improved transport, and the provision of adequate educational, 
cultural and recreational facilities. This will in turn lead to the 
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fuller utilisation of natural resources and manpower, if only for 
the purpose of satisfying the latent demands of workers aroused 
by the possession of new homes. 

Aided self-help housing construction also means the develop- 
ment of surplus material resources as yet untapped or not yet 
fully utilised, such as clay, sand, pebbles, bamboo, volcanic rocks, 
females. It also provides fuller employment for underemployed 
persons. It provides a most effective way in which an ordinary 
worker can profitably use his leisure. It cultivates in the worker 
the spirit of independence, self-help, and mutual help as the most 
reliable and often the quickest way of getting things done and 
bettering one’s living standards. Above all, it encourages workers 
to increase their rate of savings. 

The widespread extension of the self-help principle in other 
economic fields by the peoples of Asia, Africa, and South America 
would set off a huge chain-action and interaction of human activi- 
ties leading rapidly towards economic development and _ social 
reconstruction in the so-called underdeveloped areas or countries 
on these continents. This perhaps should be the logical conclusion 
and the long-term significance of aided self-help housing projects 
for workers in Taiwan and other regions of the world. 


\ 


REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Recent Trends 
in Employment and Unemployment 


After seven years of irregular increase, employment in the world as a 
whole and in most individual countries was at a new high level in 1955. 
In manufacturing, the average increase from 1948 to late 1955 in 21 reporting 
countries was 11 per cent. Employment in non-manufacturing industries 
rose somewhat more rapidly than this, while employment in agriculture 
appears to have lagged. 

Unemployment has kept within moderate bounds since the war, and has 
diminished in most regions during the past year—all the countries that 
have reported considerable unemployment in the pos’-war period show 
improvement as compared with their peak year. However, vast numbers 
of unemployed and underemployed in Asia, Southern Europe and Latin 
America—not fully covered by the statistics—give warning 7 severe econo- 
mic and social maladjustments. 


The production and distribution of the world’s economic goods and 
services—foodstuffs, clothing, shelter, health services, government, and 
all the rest—is the responsibility of approximately a thousand million 
persons, who constitute the world’s labour force. At any given time 
the great majority of these persons are either employed on a wage or 
salary basis or receiving income from a farm or business. In the long 
run the number of the employed increases along with the population, 
and is one of the important factors influencing the level of production. 

The proportion of unemployed in the world as a whole is always 
small at any given time, but the number of unemployed in a particular 
country or community may at times attain a substantial percentage 
of the total labour force. Unemployment not only interferes with the 
production of the world’s goods and services but also affects their dis- 
tribution, since the receipt of income is commonly contingent on having 
a job. The prevalence and pattern of unemployment are consequently 
of national as well as individual concern. Statistics of employment and 
unemployment constitute one of the most meaningful measures of human 
well-being and are an indispensable tool for use in connection with pro- 
grammes of economic and social development. 

Despite their usefulness, statistics of employment and unemploy- 
ment are not regularly produced in some countries, while certain other 
countries produce such statistics but do not publish them. Only a hand- 
ful of countries, including Canada, Hawaii, Japan, Puerto Rico, the 
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United Kingdom and the United States, regularly publish information 
covering all employment and in the country. Employ- 
ment statistics in most countries are limited to wage earners and salaried 
employees in non-agricultural industries or in manufacturing only. 
Statistics of unemployment in most cases cover agricultural as well as 
non-agricultural workers, but the coverage may be seriously restricted 
by the rules limiting eligibility for unemployment insurance or by other 
administrative factors. 

For the purposes of the present review of post-war trends in employ- 
ment and unemployment it has been possible to assemble more or less 
satisfactory data on employment in 29 countries, which contain approxi- 
mately one-quarter of the world’s total labour force and employ perhaps 
half of the world’s industrial workers. Significant unemployment data 
are available from 31 countries. The coverage is most complete with 
respect to Europe and North America. Statistical information from 
Asian countries is scanty, and from Latin American countries virtually 
non-existent. Mainland China and the countries of Eastern Europe do 
not transmit statistics in these fields and are not represented in this 
review, 


Post-WAR EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


Employment Levels 


Employment since the war has shown an irregular upward trend. 
The major interruptions were in 1949, when declining or stagnant 
employment in many countries reflected slackening business activity, 
and in 1953, when employment levels in a number of countries were 
adversely affected by the —s off of rearmament programmes and a 

h 


variety of other factors. e acceleration of economic activity that 
followed the outbreak of the Korean war caused a rise in the level of 
employment in 1951, while unprecedented peacetime demand has pro- 
duced record or near-record employment in 1955 in most of the coun- 
tries for which statistics are available. “ 

The extent of the increase from 1948 to 1955 varied from country 
to country, as would be expected, and also by segment of the working 
population. In general the gains in non-manufacturing (including 
mining, construction, trade, services, etc.) appear to have been greater 
than the gains in over-all employment, while employment in agriculture 
increased but little or octenlly decreased. 

Only six countries supplied information covering all employment 
during the period, and among these the median increase from 1948 to 
mid or late 1955 was 6 per cent. Seventeen countries provided data 
on wage and salary earners in non-agricultural employment, which 
w lhien of median increase of 15 per cent. Employment data for all the 
countries appear in table I, while chart 1 depicts graphically the changes 
in non-agricultural employment in six countries illustrative of various 
regions. 

Twenty-six countries, some of which are included in the groups 
supplied information limited to manufacturing alone. 
A composite employment index based on the weighted figures from most 
of these countries is presented in table II and chart 2, which indicate 
that the over-all increase in manufacturing employment from 1948 to 
the third quarter of 1955 was 11 per cent. this average increase is 
reduced somewhat by the relatively small gain in manufacturing 
employment in the United States, which receives heavy weight 
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TABLE I. EMPLOYMENT INDICES 
(1948 = 100) 
1950 | 1952 1953 1954 |— — 
| Month | 1954 | 1955 


Monthly data 


Civilian labour force employed (total) 


Camadat.... | 100 99 
101 

90 
United Kingdom4. . 105 
United States... . 103 


Wage earners and salaried employees (exc agriculture )—general level 


| 
Australia... . Oct. 5 
Austria. Oct. 

Belgium | 
Canada 
Germany (F.R.) 
Guatemala 6. 
uxembourg ® 
Netherlands .... 
New Zealand . 
Norway 
Philippines . 
Puerto Rico® . 

| 


United Kingdom*. . 
United States... . 


Wage earners and salaried employees —manufacturing employment 


Argentina®.. . . | 90 
Australia. .... | 
Canada 
Denmark ® (Empl.) 


Netherlands® . 

New Zealand . 
Norway... 
Philippines . 

Puerto Rico 

Saar 

Sweden® . 
Switverland® .... 
Union of S. Africa 
United Kingdom ¢ . 
United States ® 


General Note: Wtalies indicate base year other than 1948. Monthly data for most of these series are published 
in the International Labour Review — Statistical Supplement and in the L.L.O. Year Book of Labour Statistics, where 
additional information about the series in each country may be obtained. For more detailed descriptions see United 
Nations : Supplement to Monthly Bulletin of Statistics — Defmt and Explanatory Notes (New York, 1954). 

1 Excludes persons temporarily laid off. 1949-52 figures are averages for less than 12 months. % Sampling design 
revised Nov. 1952. ‘%Average of last three quarters. 4Annual data: mid-year. Average of Mar. and Sep. 
6 Wage earners only. 7 New series, Dec. 1951 100; wage earners only. July. Average of Jan.-Sep. and 
Dec. Average of Jan.-Aug. and Oct.-Dec. 
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Country 
Oct. | 101 | 105 | 
Oct. 103 104 
Oct. 120 | 125 
| Apr. 95 | 98 
| Oct. 106 | 107 
| Nov. 104 
— ——| 
116 
117 
119 
108 
141 
| 
131 | 
117 | 
115 
152 
109 
114 | 
| 
| 414 | 
| 
6 (Hrs.wkd.) 104 | 15 | 
Pinlandé...... | 101 104 103 | «(98 100 Oct. 102 | 106 | 
a 103 107 106 | 104 104 | Sep. 105 | 106 
Germany (F.R.) | | 
106 111 122 125 130 1375 | Sep. 41 | 153 
(Hrs. wkd)... 100 109 120 | 123 128 135 «| Sep. 142 155 
100 100 97 | June 100 | 104 
Guatemala®. ... . 100 100 | 
ae 106 115 116 114 121 122 | June mm | 19 | 
123 138 139 951 100 | May 97 104 | 
99 98 99 96 99 «(100 | July 100 | #101 | 
woos, 112 1142) 114 | 116 Oct. | 112 | 125 | 
Mexico ® 99 104 106 106 103 ve ; 
105 110 110 107 109 114 Sep. 116 | 117 
102 105 107 107 108 113 Apr. 113 117 
104 106 110 109 109 112 Oct. 113 15 | 
| 100 98 99 99 109 115 June "3 116 | 
100 107 1108 10910) 110 116 Apr. 116 119 
109 118 128 134 137 138 Nov. 141 147 
99 9 101 99 96 97 Oct. | 98 100 
100 98 108 110 110 112 | Sep. | 113 m7 (| 
107 | | 123 | 125 | Sep. | 124 | 127 | 
102 105 108 106 108 111 | Oct. 113 116 | 
97 103 103 109 99 | Nov. | 100 106 | 
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CHART 1. 
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INDICES OF NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


(1948 = 100) 


FRANCE 


4 
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Annual 
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TABLE II. COMPOSITE INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(1948 = 100) 


1946 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1984 |__|. __, .._- 
First Second Third 
| \quarter quarter quarter 


106 106 | 108 107° 107? 111? 


Total 21 countries! 101 | 
104, 104/109 100 100 102 1042 


North America. . 97 | 


Western Europe . 104 109 109/110 113% 114% 118? 
106/109 104/105 111 113 iets (114? 


1 Includes figures for seven countries in regions not shown separately. 
2 Provisional. 


in the figures for the 21 countries combined. Separate indices for Western 
Europe and Oceania reveal striking increases, 15 per cent. and 14 per 
cent. respectively. 

On the basis of incomplete data for 1955, limited in many cases to 
manufacturing, it appeared that about two-thirds of the reporting 
countries would attain a higher average level of employment in 1955 
than in any previous year. Among the countries attaining new high 
levels of employment in 1955 were Canada, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Australia 
and Japan. 


The Changing Composition of Employment 


The divergent trends of employment in the major sectors of the 
economy have been the subject of frequent comment. Such trends are 
ordinarily analysed in terms of census data and other long-run indi- 
cators. Current employment statistics available from a few countries 
suggest that there has been no change in established patterns during 
the past few years. 

he diminishing importance of agriculture and the increasing 
importance of trade and services in the employment picture are clearly 
reflected in the figures of table III, which show employment trends by 
sector, during various post-war periods for which data are available, 
iA Canada, the United States, the Federal Republic of Germany and 
apan, 

Employment in agriculture in Canada, the United States and Ger- 
many has dropped in the post-war period, despite an increase in the 
general level of oo. There has undoubtedly been an increase 
in Japan, though the increase shown may be due in part to seasonal 
factors. A decline in agricultural employment has also been observed 
in other countries, among them the United Kingdom ; about 100,000 
fewer workers were found on farms in 1954 than in 1949. 

Manufacturing employment increased (except in Japan) along with 
total employment, but tended to lag percentagewise, slight percentage 
decreases in the United States and Japan offsetting an increase in 
Canada. The depression of important industries, such as textiles, is 
sometimes cited as a reason for the lag in manufacturing employment and 
may at any given time exercise a discernible influence. Such factors, 
however, are only of transitory importance. They constitute but a 
single episode in an industrial development that 1s characterised by 
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CHART 2. COMPOSITE INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(1948= 100) 


qT T T 


T 
21 COUNTRIES 7 
T T —— T 
NORTH AMERICA 
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120 


IigQ 
1955 
Quarterly 


\ 
110 | 
100 
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TABLE HI, POST-WAR CHANGES IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 
IN FOUR COUNTRIES 


Change during period (thousands ) 


Aug. 1946-Aug. 1955 
Sep. 1946-Sep. 1955 | + 7,683 


Dec. 1951-Sep. 1954 | + 2,247 
Oct. 1947-Oct. 1954 | + 6,930 


Percentage distribution of employment 
| 


. 1946 100 27 
. 1955 100 17 
1946 100 15 
1955 100 12 
. 1951 100 7 
1955 100 6 
1947 100 51 
1954 100 47 | 


lay-off. 2% Wage earners and salaried employees only. 


1 Data include certain work on 


temp y 
Construction work ia iron and steel included with manufacturing. 


constant change. On the other hand increasing productivity in manu- 
facturing as a whole has reduced the labour requirements for any given 
level of production.’ Continuing improvements in equipment, tech- 
niques and organisation suggest that employment in manufacturing 
may continue to lag in a dynamic economy characterised by rapidly 
increasing factory output. 

Non-manufacturing, broadly defined to include trade, professional! 
work and services as well as construction, mining, etc., has absorbed 
a growing number and proportion of the employed. From 1946 to 1955 
this category of workers in the United States increased by almost 7 
million and accounted for nearly nine-tenths of the total net gain. In 
Canada during the same period the increase in employment in non- 
manufacturing industry actually exceeded the over-all net gain. The 
relative importance of this sector increased in all four countries. 


Post-WAaR UNEMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


Unemployment in most countries has been held within moderate 
bounds since the war, and during the past year has generally diminished. 
Mounting unemployment was rather general in 1949-50 and again 
in 1953-54, when a number of countries experienced post-war peaks. 

Table IV presents unemployment statistics in terms of annual 
averages as reported by 31 countries from 1948 to 1955. The wide 
divergence of unemployment patterns in the individual countries is 


Ct. Productivity Trends in European Manufacturing", in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LX XI, No. 5, May 1955. 
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| 
Canada’. . 2541+ 838 
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+ 1,990/— 230) + 5,170) 
Canada'. . ug 48 | 
Aug 57 
United Sep 58 
States . | Sep 62 | 
Germany # Dec 52 
Sep 53 
Japan. , | Oct. 30 
Oct. 37 
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CHART 3. MONTHLY FLUCTUATIONS IN UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 
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TABLE IV. UNEM- 
(In 


Annual averages 


Australia 

Austria 

Belgium .... 

Berlin (Western 
sectors) . . 

Burma 

Canada . 

Ceylon 

Chile . 

Denmark 

Finland . 

.\. .. 

Germany (F.R.) 

Hawaii 

India 

Ireland . 

Israel . 

Italy . 

japan 
-uxembourg 

Netherlands . 

New Zealand 

Norway . . 

Pakistan 

Puerto Rico 

Saar 

Spain . 

Sweden . . 

Switzerland 

Union of S. Africa. 12. 

United Kingdom . 329. 

United States . . 2,064. 


UNS 


wn 


a 


— 


w 


1 Beginning Jan. 1953 scope of series enlarged. 2 Less than 100. 


immediately apparent. Nevertheless there is considerable agreement 
with respect to periods of peak unemployment. Nine countries 
experienced their peak years in 1949-50 and 13 in 1953-54. In the 
latter group, however, are several in which unemployment has been 
rising and for which 1955 may prove to be the peak year when complete 
figures are available. 

In 22 of the 31 countries unemployment was lower in the most 
recent month of 1955 for which data are available than in the same 
month of 1954. All but two of the exceptions (Sweden and Denmark) 
are in Asia. 

In appraising the severity of unemployment it is helpful to take 
account of the number of persons subject to unemployment, e.g. to 
compute the ratio between the number of the unemployed and the num- 
ber of persons deemed vulnerable to loss of their jobs. Some countries 
do not compute such ratios, and among those that compute them there 
is some variety in the methods used. On the basis of available evidence, 
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Country = 

| 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 
16.6 

157.0 

173.6 

272.7 

48 

155.0 

51.6 

3.3 

81.6 

| 8.3 

131.8 

1,379.2 

8.4 

384.0 

38.6 

| 9.4 

1,849.7 

0 | ‘470.0 

2 | 2 2 2 

424 $7.7 | 67.8 | 104.3 

2 2 | 2 2 

1.7 90 114 116 

71.0 96.4 103.9 | 107.1 

98.0 114.0 | 100.0 

6.1 6.4 43 | 3.9 

160.1 166.2 144.2 | 106.5 

26.1 22.1 18.2 22.3 

8.1 9.6 3.8 | 5.3 

15.1 16.3 10.2 12.1 

328.4 332.1 264.1 368.4 

| 3,395.0 | 3,142.0 | 1,879.0 | 1,673.0 
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PLOYMENT 
thousands ) 


1,602.0 3,230.0 | Nov. 2,893.0 2,398.0 United States 


Annual averages Monthly data 
Country 


1953 | 1954 Month 1954 


Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Berlin (Western 
Nov. } 5. sectors) 
Oct. | Burma 
Oct. | Canada 
Sep. Ceylon 
Aug. | 3.5 | Chile 
Nov. i 3 Denmark 
Nov. Finland 
Nov. ‘ | France 
Dec. Germany (F.R.) 
Nov. | Hawaii 
Oct. 569. 5. India 
Dec. 34. | Ireland 
July | Israel 
Aug. Italy 
Oct. 670.0 | 720.0 Japan 

Luxembourg 
Nov. 50.0 | 35.9 Netherlands 

3 8 New Zealand 
Oct. 8.9 7.9 Norway 
Nov. 99.9 Pakistan 
Apr. 72.0 | d | Puerto Rico 
Nov. 6.9 5. Saar 
Sep. 122.6 6 | Spain 
Oct. 14.0 y Sweden 
Dec. Switzerland 
Oct. 12.8 | Union of S. Africa 
Nov. 281.1 | United Kingdom 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


however, it appears that nearly half of the reporting countries have 
experienced no post-war year during which unemployment exceeded 
3 per cent. of the labour force. About one-third of the countries have 
averaged 3 to 8 per cent. unemployment in one or more post-war years. 

Eight countries have reported serious unemployment problems, as 
indicated by unemployment averaging 8 per cent. or more in one or 
more post-war years (see table V). In the summer or autumn of 1955 
unemployment in all but one of the countries (Italy) was appreciably 
below the peak-year average. Monthly fluctuations in the unemploy- 
ment rates for six of the countries appear in chart 3. 


Seasonal Fluctuations in Unemployment 


Chart 3 is useful in illustrating the seasonality of unemployment 
in a number of countries. Seasonal movements in three countries are 
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1959 
| 
24.3 6.5 
183.7 163.8 | 
183.6 167.0 | 
232.4 190.1 | 
3.6 3.1 | 
162.0 246.0 | 
52.6 | 56.5 | 
2.8 38 
61.0 | 54.1 | 
29.1 18.7 | 
180.0 183.3 
1,258.6 1,220.6 
9.5 | 11.8 
477.6 562.3 | 
43.2! | 37.5 | 
17.7 | 13.2 | 
1,946.5 | 1,958.7 | 
450.0 | 580.0 | 
2 2 
83.3 60.0 
2 2 
14.4 12.7 
93.1 | 88.5 
91.0 97.0 | 
4.6 | 7.1 
107.2 122.6 | 
27.2 | 25.5 
5.0 | 4.3 | 
12.1 | 13.7 | 
356.3 | 302.9 
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TABLE V. RANGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT RATES ! 
REPORTED BY EIGHT COUNTRIES WITH MAJOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN POST-WAR PERIOD 
Recent monthly rates 


Month 1954 1955 


| Oct. | 
| Nov. 


Austria... . .| 1953 
Belgium ... .| 1953 
Denmark ... .| 1952 
Germany (F.R.) .| 1950 
Hawaii... . .| 1949 
Ireland .... .| 1953 
1953) 
1954] 
Puerto Rico. . .| 1951 | 


| 


| 
} 


S ANNUBS 


— 


Apr. | 11.4 | 10.4 
J 


1 Rates are given as reported by countries. They represent the number of unemployed expressed as 
&@ percentage of the number of persons deemed subject to unemployment in the group covered (e.g. the 
number in the labour force, the number co d by ployment i , ete). 


revealed by chart 4, which also indicates the wider variations in un- 
employment among men than among women. 

Seasonal movements were largely obscured in the period of acute 
labour shortage during and immediately after the war, but have since 
reappeared. In countries with the most marked seasonal fluctuations, 
unemployment in the peak months may regularly exceed that of the 
season of lowest unemployment by more than 50 per cent. In Belgium 
during recent years the unemployment rate at the winter peak has 
risen at least two-thirds above the low for the previous year. In Canada 
the winter peak has been more than twice as high as the preceding low. 

Seasonal unemployment has long been associated with industries 
such as construction and road building, which depend to a substantial 
extent on weather conditions, with certain food industries whose 
activities are related to harvesting and gathering periods, and with the 
clothing industries, whose operations are influenced by buying habits, 
weather and style changes. Migratory and other temporary workers in 
agriculture are also frequent victims of seasonal unemployment, though 
farm workers as a group rarely account for a large proportion of the 
unemployed. 

To the extent that the busy and slack periods of the different seasonal 
industries do not coincide but complement each other it would appear 

sible to reduce unemployment through inter-industry transfers. 

me progress has indeed been made in this direction, but skill require- 
ments, geographical separation and other obstacles to labour mobility 
have limited such transfers. 

Certain changes in economic and social organisation have tended to 
augment the numbers of farm workers recorded in the statistics as 
unemployed. Thus, mechanisation has tended to shorten the periods 
of peak agricultural activity. In some countries labour contracts between 
farmers and farm workers are becoming more formal, with wage rates 
related more closely to working time, and there is a tendency to reduce 
labour costs by dispensing with workers when their services are not 
actually needed. Tuscan y, when among other factors agricultural 


Coun 
45 | 3.5 
6.5 | 4.7 
Sep. | 4.7 2.7 
Nov.| 5.1 | 4.4 
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CHART 4. SEASONAL MOVEMENTS IN UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 
(1952= 100) 
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wages were lower and reiated labour costs much less important, main- 
taining farm-hands throughout the winter was more common. 


Unemployment by Industry 


In some countries workers are closely attached to their industry, so 
that the development of unemployment statistics by industry is feasible. 
Such statistics may be cmontio’ infrequently and be published separ- 
ately from the normal series. It has not been possible for the pu S 
of this review to examine all the available statistics of this type, yut a 
study of the data readily available indicates that important changes 
have taken place as compared with pre-war conditions. 

Coal mining, characterised by serious une ee in several 
countries before the war, has frequently suffered from a shortage of 
workers in the post-war period. In the United Kingdom, for example, 
mining showed 15.5 per cent. unemployment in 1937, 20.6 in 1938 and 
11.3 in 1939 (July figures), whereas, since the war, the rate has been 
consistently about 0.3 per cent. (the lowest of all major industrial 
groups). 

During the first few post-war years unemployment in the textile 
industry was generally low, contrasting with immediate pre-war rates 
ranging up to 20 per cent. or more. A general slump in 1951-52, how- 
ever, led to heavy unemployment in this industry in many countries. 
In Belgium the average rate (including partial unemployment) rose 
from 2.4 in 1947 to 23.9 in 1952. Unemployment in textiles in the 
United Kingdom rose to 15.2 per cent. in June 1952, from about 1 per 
cent. shortly before. In most of the countries affected, unemployment 
in textiles has subsequently diminished, partly as a result of a drift of 
workers away from the industry. 

The construction industry was also depressed in some countries 
before 1940 and characterised by a considerable amount of unemploy- 
ment. A brief examination of data available for recent years > onl 
that, while a few countries have continued to experience appreciable 
unemployment in the industry, post-war une ome in other coun- 
tries has been reduced to a very low level. During 1955 shortage of 
construction workers in Europe has at times interfered with building 
activities. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT TRENDS BY REGION 


The aoe yr pages have dealt primarily with general trends in 


employment and unemployment, and have given little attention to 
regional or national variations. It is clear from the statistics presented, 
however, that substantial differences have existed both in the amount 
and the timing of the changes observed. 
In the following paragraphs are discussed the developments in 
major geouraphic regions of the world ; the more or less systematic data 
resented earlier are taken into account together with other information 
rom various sources that has a bearing on trends in employment and 
unemployment. 


1 See, for example, “ Agricultural Employment Problems in the Federal Republic of 
Germany ", in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XI, No. 6, June 1955. 
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North America 


Employment in the United States and Canada has risen fairly steadily 
since the war but has experienced two periods of hesitation : one (felt 
chiefly in the United States) beginning in 1949 and running into 1950, 
the other beginning in 1953 and continuing into 1954. Unemployment 
became a source of concern in both periods. 

In both countries the recession of 1953-54 was felt chiefly in the 
manufacturing sector. During the so-called “ Korea boom” period, 
from mid-1950 to mid-1953, manufacturing employment in the Cnited 
States had expanded by 2.7 million. Nearly 1 million of the additional 
factory workers were women. Employment in all other non-agricultural 
activities expanded by 2.8 million, Subsequently, when non-agricultural 
employment declined in the United States, manufacturing accounted 
for almost all the loss between mid-1953 and mid-1954. Non-manu- 
facturing industries generally remained stable at high levels of employ- 
ment, though the mining and goods transport industries, because of 
their intimate connection with manufacturing activity, were also affected. 
Agricultural employment, which had long shown a downward trend, 
increased between 1953 and 1954, and again between 1954 and 1955. 
This may have been related, in some measure, to the higher level of 
unemployment in non-agricultural industries. 

The earliest signs of a turning point in the United States were 
increases, towards the end of 1954, in average hours worked in manufac- 
turing. The picture brightened considerably during the first quarter 
of 1955, and in May the level of employment surpassed all previous 
records for that month. 

In Canada the level of employment exceeded the preceding year's 
level every month from January 1955. 

Unemployment in the United States mounted rapidly late in 1953 
and reached a peak of 3,347,000 (somewhat lower than the peak attained 
in 1950) early in 1954. In Canada the post-war peak in unemployment 
was established in early 1955. The number unemployed in Canada did 
not drop below the corresponding 1954 level until May 1955, whereas 
in the United States this drop had occurred in February. In the autumn 
of 1955 unemployment in both countries was somewhat above the lowest 
post-war levels but was below 4 per cent. of the labour force. 


Latin America 


The fragmentary information available concerning recent employ- 
ment trends in Latin American countries points to somewhat slower 
advances in industrial employment than in the immediate post-war 

ears. In a number of countries industrial production declined in 1953, 
in some cases resulting from measures taken to control inflation. In 1955 
improvement was fairly general, Chile being an apparent exception. 

In Argentina industrial employment declined in each post-war year 
until slight recovery began in 1954. The latest data, relating to June 
1955, show manufacturing employment about 4 per cent. above the level 
of a year earlier. The index of manufacturing production was 12 per 
cent. above 1948, but employment was still 6 per cent. below the 1948 
level. In Mexico the anti-inflation policy adopted in 1953 had an adverse 
effect on industrial employment, though industrial production continued 
to rise steadily and in 1954 showed a very substantial increase. Data 
for 1955 are not yet available. Industrial employment also declined in 


ae 
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Guatemala; the index of industrial production (excluding mining) 
regained its 1952 level in 1954, however, and some further advance 
was made during the first half of 1955. 

Industrial output has continued to rise rapidly in Brazil, where 
there appears to be relatively little unemployment. In Chile non- 
agricultural employment has expanded considerably during the post- 
war period, continuing a pre-war trend. Manufacturing output increased 
rapidly in the period 1940-54 but declined significantly in 1955. Data 
on unemployment registrations in Chile have a restricted scope but may 
indicate trends: in 1955 such registrations appeared to be running a 
little lower than a year earlier. 

No statistics are available concerning the effect on employment of 
the severe relapse suffered by Cuba's economy in 1953. It is known, 
however, that employment in the production of sugar was substantially 
reduced owing to crop restrictions imposed in 1952; as a result unem- 
ployment developed in other industries catering for local demand. 

In Puerto Rico agricultural employment has been following a long- 
term downward ne 9 which has aggravated the unemployment problem. 
Non-agricultural employment also declined streadily from 1950 until 
the fourth quarter of 1954, when an increase was recorded. Unemploy- 
ment in Puerto Rico has for some years hovered at about 15 per cent. 
of the labour force. 

Most of the Latin American countries’ economies are primarily 
dependent on agriculture, in which about 60 per cent. of the labour 
force of the region is engaged. As in other of the less developed regions, 
unemployment statistics are of limited significance. Lack of opportunit 
for regular work shows chiefly in the form of underemployment. Al- 
though the statistics available are meagre, it is known that serious under- 
employment exists in many of the countries of Latin America. In 1953 
about 40 per cent. of the male workers in agriculture in Puerto Rico 
were found to be underemployed." 


Western Europe 


Both the general level of employment and employment in the 
manufacturing sector were higher in mid-1955 than in 1954 in every 
European country for which statistics are available, with the exception 
of Denmark and Ireland (in manufacturing). 

Around mid-1955, the general level of non-agricultural employment 
was at a post-war peak in Austria, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, the Saar and the 
United Sientue. It is probable that record levels were also attained 
in Belgium, Finland, Sweden and Switzerland. 

With the exception of Denmark and Sweden, all European countries 
for which statistics are available showed less unemployment in 1955 
than in 1954, according to the latest monthly data available. In a few 
other areas, such as Northern Ireland and several countries of Southern 
nner, however, unemployment is still rather severe. 

anpower policy in most Western European countries is becoming 


ages centred about problems of labour shortage rather than prob- 
ems of unemployment. In Great Britain, for example, basic industries 
such as mining, transport, and agriculture have n competing for 


' Bureau of Labor Statistics, Puerto Rico : Full and Underemployment in Puerto Rico, 
Oct, 1952-Apr. 1954, Special Report on the Labor Force, No. 13 (mimeographed). 
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labour. In June 1955 there were more than twice as many vacancies 
available, according to employment office records, as there were un- 
employed persons. 

The general pressure on labour supply is indicated by the upward 
trend of average hours worked manifest in nearly all European countries 
for which statistics are available. Of some five-and-a-half million work- 
ers covered in an annual survey of manufacturing establishments in 
Great Britain, about one-third were reported as working overtime late 
in 1954, the highest proportion noted since 1945 

Despite a large influx of additional manpower, there has been a 
steady downward trend of unemployment in the Federal Republic of 
Germany since 1950. In Western Europe as a whole the downward 
tendency of unemployment continued despite the temporary recession 
in North America beginning towards the end of 1953.) 

In Belgium, where unemployment had been persistently high for 
several years, some improvement occurred in 1954, and there were 
indications of recovery from the long period of stagnation. The per- 
centage of insured workers wholly unemployed in Belgium aed at 
4.7 in November 1955. Austria has also shown improvement and has 
attained low unemployment levels. 

Underemployment in Italy continues to constitute a serious problem, 
particularly in the south.? A recent inquiry on the rural employment 
situation disclosed unemployment of one person out of three among 
the active population in agriculture. Including the underemployment 
of the numerous smallholders, the total labour surplus in agriculture 
has been estimated at not less than two-thirds of the agricultural labour 
force.4 

Underemployment is also widespread in other countries of Southern 
Europe. In Greece an official estimate placed underemployment in 
agriculture as equivalent to a surplus labour force of more than 800,000 
persons compared with a total economically active population of about 
3,600,000. Urban underemployment represents the equivalent of about 
100,000 unemployed persons.‘ 

Only scanty data exist for Portugal and Spain, but underemploy- 
ment in these countries appears to be on a scale comparable with that 
in Italy or Greece. 


The Middle East 


Statistical data regarding employment and unemployment in the 
Middle East during the post-war period are extremely scarce. In the 

troleum industry the total number employed in the region doubled 
rom 1945 to 1954, increasing from 75,000 to 150,000. Excluding 
petroleum, however, nine-tenths of the exports of the region are still 


1 For a more detailed description of the post-war evolution of employment and unem 
ployment in Western Europe see I.L.0.: Action Against Unemployment, Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No. 20 (Geneva, 1950). See also “ Employment and Unemployment 
in Western Europe”, in Monthly Labor Review (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics), Vol. 77, 
No. 9, Sep. 1954, 

*Cf. Roberto Tremettoni: “ The Parliamentary Inquiry into Unemployment in 
Italy ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX VIII, No. 3, Sep. 1953. See also: United 
Nations, Economic Commission for Europe : Lconomic Survey of Lurope in 1953, including 
@ Study of Econom Development in Southern lLurope (Geneva, 1954) 

* United Nations, Economic Commission for Europe and Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganisation : European Agriculture—A Statement of Problems (Geneva, 1954), p. 19 
*1.L.0: European Regional Conference, Geneva, 1955: Report of the Director-General 


(Geneva, 1954), p. 48. 
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agricultural products, and agriculture occupies the greater part of the 
labour force. 

In Egypt 25 to 30 per cent. of the persons engaged in agriculture 
have been designated as surplus labour.! This is equivalent to a surplus 
labour force of over a million. Industrial employment is increasing 


e resumption of the traditional emigration from Lebanon, 
recently equal to about 20 cent. of the natural increase in popula- 
tion, has brought some relief from the heavy pressure on the labour 
market. Of the Arab refugees (numbering about 100,000) who have 
moved into the country, some have been absorbed in employment, 
but most remain unoccupied, 

A large increase in the cultivated area in Syria, together with rapid 
expansion in industrial production, has had favourable effects on 
employment. Precise data are not available. 

Agriculture continues to occupy some three-quarters of the popula- 
tion and provides most of the exports of Turkey. Manufacturing, 
however, has made steady progress since the war.? 

Various factors, including notably the dispute over oil concessions, 
have slowed down industrial expansion in /ran as compared with the 
pre-war period. Economic development will be stimulated by the full 
restoration of the 1950 output of crude oil, which is expected by 1957. 
Preliminary results of a pilot census project in certain provinces have 
revealed that unemployment among young persons is a serious problem. 
Some of the traditional handicrafts, such as carpet making, have declined 
rapidly in recent decades. 

Unemployment and underemployment have been serious in J/srael, 
mainly as a result of heavy immigration. Unemployment began to 
increase in 1952 and reached a post-war peak in March 1953. Employ- 
ment office statistics in that month showed a daily average of 21,000 
applicants, but by June 1954 the number was 12, and a year later 
it had dropped to 8,800, 

The results of a labour force sample survey made in June 1954, 
however, revealed that some 28,500 unemployed persons had not 
registered with the employment service because they were not hopeful 
of getting jobs or were taking other steps to obtain them.’ The survey 
estimated the wholly unemployed at 47,800 (equal to 9.3 per cent. of 
the labour force), and revealed that at least 11 per cent. of the employed 
were actually underemployed, since they were working less than 35 
hours per week and were seeking additional work. 


Asia and the Far East 


Though it is not completely demonstrable with dependable statistics, 
there is evidence that the employment and unemployment picture has 
been least favourable during recent months in Asia and the Far East. 

The Second World War and subsequent disturbances have undoubt- 
edly aggravated unemployment problems in certain areas such as 
Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia, Korea, Laos, Taiwan and Viet-Nam. 
Although the population of these areas has increased a great deal, 


~ 1} Statement by Egyptian delegate to the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, 19th Session, New York, 27 May 1955. 
* United Nations ; Economic Developments in the Middle East 1945-54, p. 215. 
3 The Israel Economist, Jan. 1955, pp. 11-12. 
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industrial output is generally below pre-war levels. Large-scale dis- 
guised rpm or underemployment exists not only in the 
above-mentioned countries but also in most other countries of the 
region. 

Increases in non-agricultural employment, so far as can be judged 
from the fragmentary statistics available, have been small in relation 
to the growth of — in recent years, and the labour surplus 
in agriculture has been further inflated. The statistics of employment 
office registrations, though often unsatisfactory as an indicator, suggest 
that unemployment was tending to rise throughout the region 
during 1955. 

In Jndia the rapid growth of the labour force has apparently not been 
accompanied by a commensurate increase in job opportunities. Migra- 
tion from rural to urban areas, moreover, has brought the problem of 
unemployment into sharper focus. An unemployment crisis affected the 
handloom industry in 1953 and 1954.! The scale of the surplus manpower 
problem in India is suggested by the recent announcement that the twin 
objectives of the Second Five-Year Plan are to be the provision of 
employment for an extra 10 to 12 million workers and an annual increase 
of 5 per cent. in the national income.* 

The slump in raw material prices and exports after the Korean war 
boom affected employment in a certain measure in some countries.* 
Rubber prices began to fall as early as 1951. The numbers actually 
thrown entirely out of work in Malaya and Ceylon, two of the chief 
producers, were not very large, however, because output had been 
expanded quickly without important additions to the labour force. 
On the other hand there has been practicaliy no gain in employment on 
tea and rubber estates in Ceylon since 1945, although plantations 
accounted for almost a quarter of the labour force, and the rate of 
increase of the population is one of the highest in the world—there has 
been an increase of nearly 2 million since 1945. Unemployment in 
Ceylon has become acute. 

Thailand reports practically no wholly unemployed workers, but 
there is underemployment in rural areas. In the Philippines unemploy- 
ment has been very severe.* At the end of March 1955 it was estimated 
that unemployment accounted for 22.3 per cent. of the labour force of 
about 8 million. Registrations of applicants for work in urban centres 
in Pakistan have not shown large variations since 1950. During the 
first half of 1955, however, the figures tended to be noticeably higher 
than a year earlier. 

The influx of about a million persons into Hong Kong after the Second 
World War roughly doubled the population, but additional job oppor- 
tunities have been relatively few. An enormous surplus of idle manpower 
remains. 

The situation in Japan has been characterised by a rapidly expanding 
labour force, increased productivity in manufacturing, which has re- 
stricted employment opportunities in that sector, and foreign trade 


Economic Survey of Asia and the 


1 Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
Far Fast, 1953 (Bangkok, 1954), P 65 

2 Speech of the Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, to the National Development Council, 
New Delhi, 6 May 1955 

*See “The World Unemployment Situation ", in International Labour Review, Vol. 
LXX, No. 2, Aug. 1954. 
* Central Bank of the Philippines: New Digest, Vol. VII, No, 17, May 1955. 
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difficulties, which have discouraged many lines of production. The 
general level of employment is more than one-fourth above its 1948 
position, but unemployment and underemployment are a_ serious 
problem. 
Data on wholly unemployed persons in Japan show a post-war es 
re of 840,000 (2.1 per cent. of the labour force) in March 1955 
“ Latent ” or “ disguised ” * unemployment, not reflected in the statistics, 
is a more serious problem. It has been officially estimated that the 
disguised unemployed numbered about 3 million in 1953.4 Many sur- 
eS workers have remained in agriculture, home handicrafts and family 
usinesses, where they are not really needed. The situation in Japan 
must therefore be considered as serious. 


Oceania 


High levels of employment and severe shortages of labour, parti- 
cularly skilled labour, have been the rule in Australia and New Zealand 
in the post-war years. The pressure on the labour market in Australia 
is shown by the relationship between numbers receiving unemployment 
benefit at the end of June 1955 (2,690) and the number of vacancies 
registered voluntarily with the employment service (57,645). In May 
1955 unfilled vacancies on the registers of the New Zealand national 
employment service numbered 14,636, while unemployed applicants 
for work numbered only 79. The growth in the labour force from normal] 
accessions and immigration into these countries was being fully taken 
up by the expansion in employment. Some of the effects of this “ over- 
full employment ”, as it has been described, have hindered economic 
development programmes. 


1 Sangyo Keisai, Overseas Edition, 1 Aug. 1954, p. 5. 


Employment in Israel’s Agriculture 


by 


David Krivine ! 


Jewish agriculture in Israel, which was formerly characterised by 
extensive cultivation and low productivity, 1s now highly intensive. In the 
course of this development, which is still continuing, the State has had to 
face two great problems : the improvement of eroded and arid land, and 
the settlement on the land of an agricultural population recruited largely 
from persons with no agricultural experience or training and no working 
capital. The following report shows how the Israel State has tackled these 
problems. 


THE RETURN TO THE SOIL 
The Pioneers 


Jewish agriculture in Israel has been created over the last seventy 
years. The rediscovery of man’s link with the soil was from the beginning 
a cardinal feature of Zionist ideology. Bands of would-be settlers were 
formed overseas, who established the kernel of a collective settlement 
or a co-operative settlement and underwent training before migrating. 
When they came to Israel it was with the mission of conquering the 
marshlands and redeeming the stony wastes. The soe structure 
adopted by these settlers did much to determine the pattern of their 
cultivation. Since they based their settlements on the idea of personal 
labour and rejected the notion of hired workers, they had to avoid an 
over-all seasonal variation in the amount of work to be done, Accordingly 
they took to mixed farming, and the collective settlements later even 
developed industries during the months when less workers were required 
on the village farm. 

At the same time a separate development was taking place in agricul- 
ture. Individual Jews established farms and plantations, particularly 
for the cultivation of the citrus fruit and the vine. These undertakings 
required paid labour and drew it largely from the Arab population. 
At the same time many of the Jews entering Palestine were looking 
for paid employment in agriculture since, although they were members 
of existing or prospective settlements, they needed paid employment 


1 The author wishes to express his gratitude for help given in the preparation of this 
material, under the auspices of the Israel Group for I.L.O, Affairs, by Messrs. Yehuda 
Hortiw (Director of Yachin-Hakal and member of the Permanent Agricultural Committee 
of the I.L.0.), Zalman Miistrein (Secretary-General of the Labour Exchanges), Abraham 
Suarirza (Ministry of Labour), and Yitzchak Suarira and Moshe Erzion (Agricultural 
Workers’ Organisation). 
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in order to earn some kind of livelihood until such time as their settle- 
ment had become established. 

The difficulties facing European Jews, accustomed to middle-class 
standards, who had to compete as paid workers with cheap Arab labour, 
encouraged them to enter co-operative and collective settlements, and 
also encouraged the formation of auxiliary farms or cottage gardens, 
which have developed substantially in recent years. These plots were 
intended to the pay drawn by icultural 
workers before the Histadrut (General Federation of Jewish Labour) 
was created. It should be mentioned that, even after the establishment 
of the Jewish trade union movement, agriculture remained a field which 
(apart from the settlements) could not be brought under adequate 
union control until the establishment of the State of Israel. By 1947, 
when the British Mandate was drawing to a close, there were 138 collec- 
tive settlements and 74 co-operative settlements. A little over 30,000 
Jews were gainfully occupied in agriculture. 


The Expansion of Agriculture 


On 15 May 1948 Israel achieved independence, and the character of 
agricultural development changed. Jewish immigration began on a 
mass scale, and at the same time the movement of capital into the 
country swelled considerably, thanks to increased Zionist contributions, 
the United States grant-in-aid, German reparations and increased 
investment from overseas. Formerly the aim had been to create a class 
of Jewish agriculturists and to redeem the soil (which had deteriorated 
through the neglect of centuries) with Jewish labour. The new objective 


had to be more comprehensive. The rapidly multiplying new population 
had to be fed, and agriculture had now to be the backbone of the national 
economy. For this, systematic expansion was necessary. Programmes 
of economic development were accordingly 1? into operation. 


The traditional crops cultivated on the mixed farms increased 
after 1948, so that Israel's agriculture now supplies the home market 
with most of the fruit, vegetables, milk and eggs that it requires. Mean- 
while innovations were introduced. Stretches of barren land in the south, 
available for the first time, made possible the sowing of grain (which 
will nevertheless remain over the measurable future Israel's biggest 
agricultural import). Experiments were also undertaken in the pro- 
duction of crops that could serve Israel's industries, which had hitherto 
been dependent on raw materials from abroad. 

During the last two years cotton, groundnuts, sugar-beet and flax 
have been successfully cultivated, and industrial plantation crops and 
export products such as citrus fruit, bananas and grape products have 
been expanded. Consignments of melons, eggs and winter vegetables 
have been sent to the European markets. All these commodities are 
cultivated in the new farms, collective and co-operative settlements, 
with a greater concentration on monocultural specialisation than 
formerly. In addition there are now reserves of labour prepared to 
work for pay in harvesting oranges grape-fruit, grapes, peanuts, cotton 
and sugar-beet.! 


1 In July 1955 there were 236 collective settlements and 279 co-operative settlements. 
A sample survey of manpower conducted in June 1954 indicated that a total of 95,200 
gainfully occupied persons were engaged in agriculture in all its forms, of whom 72,600 
were Jews. 
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The New Immigrants 


The new immigrants were less imbued than the pioneers with the 
ideology of the return to the soil. Nevertheless they supplied an even 
eater proportion of settlers and agricultural workers than heretofore. 
here were two reasons for this: first, the recent wave of immigrants 
comprised a very high proportion (some 75 per cent. of the total) of 
persons possessing neither a skilled trade nor capital; secondly, a 
preponderant part of Israel’s economic advancement was taken up by 
the Government's development programme based on government funds. 
This combination of circumstances—the existence of unskilled manpower 
awaiting direction, together with the availability in government hands 
of important sums of capital for investment—led to the establishment 
of a planned manpower programme. 

Facilities were given enabling persons with no capital or training 
to receive a house and land on easy terms. However, as the towns grew 
more rapidly than the villages, government aid became more selective, 
and in 1953 it was announced that new immigrant breadwinners under 
45 years of age and with no special qualifications would not be entitled 
to receive government housing except in agricultural or development 
areas (development areas comprise urban localities—including new 
towns—that are due to expand, mainly in Galilee and the Negev).! 

The pace of immigration was slowed down in 1952-54 in order to 
allow the absorption of the immigrants (nearly three-quarters of a 
million) who had arrived since 1949. A disinflationary economic policy 
was launched by the Government in February 1952, which slightly 
diminished employment opportunities in luxury and other unessential 
occupations. Simultaneously a movement called “ From Town to 
Country ” was launched under the auspices of the Histadrut. Hitherto 
recruitment for agriculture among the established urban population had 
been among young persons only. An attempt was now made to draw 
on adults, who were called upon to leave their homes and jobs in the 
town in exchange for farm life. Over the subsequent two years some 
4,000 families moved into agriculture under this scheme. 

Meanwhile economic development gradually caught up with the 
ypulation increase, and large-scale immigration was resumed in 1954. 
‘his time a more effective method of transfer was used. In the past 

those immigrants who were penniless, had no trade, and depended upon 
government assistance had been placed in transit camps until they 
could decide on their future plans and housing and employment arrange- 
ments could be made for them. 

Under the new system, would-be immigrants from North Africa 
(the main source of immigration in the present period) work out in 
advance with emissaries of the Jewish Agency’s Absorption Department 
what they will do when they arrive in Israel. An important proportion 
of the immigrants (mainly those previously living in villages, though 
not engaged in agricultural occupations) agree to enter agricultural 
settlements. During the journey to Israel representatives of the Jewish 
Agency determine on shipboard the village to which each immigrant 
who has agreed to enter an agricultural settlement will go. Upon 
arriving in Haifa the immigrants are transferred directly to the settle- 


1 Immigrants were free to settle where they pleased, but no further immigrant housing 
projects were to be set up in the overcrowded urban areas. Private building in the towns 
continued, however, and accoramodation was freely obtainable in the open market. 
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ment or an agricultural training centre in the area of the settlement. 
When they finally reach the village that is to be their home, they find 
a house awaiting them, with simple furniture, kitchen utensils and a 
primus cooking stove. Tools, livestock, water-pipes and seed are 
available as soon as they have negotiated the loan necessary for the 
purchase of these materials. Employment projects help them through 
the initial years until their farm can provide them with a livelihood. 


The Agricultural Population 


Some success has attended these efforts in that the proportion of 
the population settled in agriculture has risen spared. A sample 
survey made in June 1954 showed that 18.5 per cent. of the Jewish 
immigrants who arrived after 15 May 1948 are engaged in agriculture, 
as against 11,3 per cent. of the established Jewish population—a differ- 
ence of 50 per cent. (see table I). It is notable that, among immigrants 
who came between 1950 and March 1955, just under 6 per cent. of the 
yz occupied males were engaged in agriculture before their arrival 
in Israel. 

With all these developments, the occupational structure of Israel's 
agricultural population has not undergone any radical change. The 
important innovation is the rapid multiplication of co-operative settle- 
ments since 1948, as compared with the slower rise in the number of 
collective settlements. e increasing predominance of conventional 
economic considerations finds its reflection in the tendency in both types 
of settlemert to use paid labour (in the case of the collective settlements, 
this deviation from the principle of personal labour was occasioned 
mainly by shortage of manpower). 


TABLE I, JEWISH INHABITANTS IN GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT IN A CLEARLY 
DEFINED ECONOMIC BRANCH, JUNE 1954 


( Percentages ) 
Born in Israel Immigrated 
T or 
Employment after 13 May 
May 1948% 
Agriculture, afforestation and 
14.7 11.3 18.5 
Mines and quarries .... . 0.4 0.2 0.6 
Industry and crafts .... . 23.0 23.2 22.8 
Electricity, gas, water, sanitary 
2.0 2.1 1.7 
Trade, banking and insurance . 13.1 14.5 11.5 
Transport and storage . 6.7 eo 5.8 


Source ; Central Bureau of Statistics. 
1 Total 463,000, 2 Total 245,700. 8 Total 217,300. 


Large companies have also been developed in order to speed up 
agricultural development. For example, a share company has been 
formed for the cultivation of citrus groves ; the Histadrut’s contract- 
ing firm in the agricultural field has expanded rapidly in recent years ; 
and one of the collective settlement organisations has set up an under- 
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taking for the purpose of concentrating the use of paid labour outside 
the framework of the individual collective villages. These and similar 
organisations employ paid workers. 

Agricultural employees are drawn mostly from new eee 
registered as unskilled work-seekers at labour exchanges outside the 
three main cities. A kernel of permanent agricultural employees exists, 
based on the old-established citrus plantations and vineyards in the 
coastal plain. To these must be added workers newly engaged in the 
expanding private sector, seasonal workers employed at harvest time, 
workers engaged by the settlements and employees of the new public 
companies. Altogether between a third and a half of the total man- 
power in agriculture is made up of paid employees (this includes the 
Arab village population, most of whom farm their own holdings). The 
number of paid days of work is nearer to one-third of the total work- 
days put into agriculture. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE NEW SETTLERS 
Outside Work 


The paid agricultural workers can be divided into several categories. 
First, members of new settlements seek to supplement their livelihood 
by part-time employment during their first years on the land pending 
the full development of their holdings. Secondly, employees work full- 
time for private farmers, contracting companies, educational institu- 
tions, etc. Thirdly, an important part of the labour force consists of 
workers whose main employment is provided seasonally by the increased 
demand for manpower as the various crops are harvested. 

New settlers are at present an important source of labour supply 
because so many settlements have been established during the last 
few years. A farmer tilling virgin soil and farming a settlement where 
none existed before cannot be expected to make a livelihood until his 
first fruit trees have grown and his soil has been enriched. He requires 
paid employment for a time, or “ outside work ”, as it is called. This 
need was met through development projects organised by the Govern- 
ment in road-building, land reclamation and afforestation. Labour for 
most of these tasks was recruited through the labour exchanges, which 
attempted to divide the work opportunities evenly among the work- 
seekers registered on their books. This work was valuable in enabling 
many villagers to find their feet. 

However, it also raised a number of difficult problems. Outside 
work and the man’s own farm became two separate features of his life, 
not necessarily connected. Certain of the settlers became attracted by 
the idea of securing paid employment and began to neglect the thank- 
less toil required to transform their arid holdings into farms. Some 
travelled appreciable distances in order to swell the ranks of those 
seeking unskilled employment in the towns, and in some cases came to 
use their own villages merely as a lodging place. 

Meanwhile roads began to be completed, hillsides afforested. In 
addition, the disinflationary financial — tended to moderate the 
scope of new long-term public work projects. Villagers who had neglected 
their holdings found themselves in economic distress as employment 
Yo aaa became fewer. A trickle of settlers began to swell from 
the villages to the towns. The official “ Town to Country ” movement 


of the Histadrut was matched by an unofficial reverse flow from the 
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country to the town among the more backward immigrants. It is 
estimated that 2,239 families left the land between April 1953 and 
30 September 1954. 


The Labour Villages 


This problem was most serious in the hilly areas, where the land 
was least fertile. In the search for a solution ten “ labour villages ” 
were formed in Galilee in 1953. 

The characteristic of the labour village is the attempt to synchronise 
outside employment more closely with the development of the individual 
farm. Thus paid work was supplied not by diverse employers through 
the labour exchange but directly by the Jewish National Fund. The 
Fund operated through a planned roveiz sequence in which, as the 
cultivated area of each man’s holding increased, the number of paid 
workdays allocated to him on land reclamation was reduced. Each 
year he had the equivalent of 250 working days, divided between the 
gainful activity he could carry out on his farm and the paid employ- 
ment supplied by the Fund. 

Let us suppose that the 80 families of a village had reclaimed 
200 dunams ' of land in their first year. The land would immediately 
be divided among the families, oath receiving two to three dunams. 
Care is taken that no settler is given a holding divided into more than 
three scattered parts—for example, a vegetable plot round his own 
domicile, a vineyard and a fruit orchard. 

During his first year the villager would receive 250 days of paid 
employment from the Jewish National Fund, based on piecework (the 
only wage system countenanced by the Fund in its agricultural projects). 
In the second year he would be expected to devote 40 days of work 
on the 2-3 dunams of fruit trees that he would then be cultivating, for 
which he would receive from the Fund a loan of perhaps [/10 a day, 
and for the remaining 210 working days he would continue to be employed 
on land reclamation work. By the fifth year his days of paid labour 
would have been reduced to 50, and he would be occupied for the remain- 
ing 200 days on his own farm, which would now comprise 8 dunams of 
fruit orchards and 5 dunams of vegetables. A complete holding at the 
end of the five years would consist of 13-14 dunams, together with 4 
or 5 dunams of. carob or other trees extensively cultivated on land 
that is not completely cleared of stones. A small chicken run and a flock 
of sheep (numbering for a start one sheep per member of the family) 
makes up the farm. 


The Employment Centre for New Settlements 


With the advent of the labour villages came the transition from 
outside work to the creation of the Employment Centre for New Settle- 
ments in January 1954. 

The Settlement Department of the Jewish Agency is responsible for 
the establishment and development of new immigrant settlements. 
The Employment Division in the Ministry of Labour is responsible for 
relieving unemployment by the distribution of work opportunities 
where they are needed. The Employment Centre was formed jointly 
by the Settlement Department and the Ministry of Labour, each contri- 
buting half the budget. The Centre acts as a joint labour exchange and 


*1dunam = 0.1 hectare or 0.247 acre. 
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public works department for the new settlements. In this way the 
members of the immigrant villages are removed from the open employ- 
ment market and cease to register at the labour exchanges proper. 
As in the case of the labour villages, work opportunities are given to 
each settler who neecs it within the framework of his village economy. 

Generally a maximum of 12 days’ work a month is offered, on 
condition that the recipient cultivates his own plot for the remainder 
of the month. It is understood from the beginning that the employment 
made available by the Centre is ancillary to the development of the 
settler’s farm. Indeed the whole programme of activities is centred 
on the individual village. Water pipelines are extended in the village, 
internal and approach roads are constructed, ruins and wild growths 
such as cactus plants are removed, land is prepared for cultivation, the 
village centre is embellished by the planting of trees and the village 
common is tilled. 

Outside work is countenanced, under the auspices of the Employ- 
ment Centre, at seasonal peaks in the neighbouring farming areas. 
In order to secure an even distribution of work among the settlers 
employed in these outside tasks, the Centre on occasion requests the 
employers concerned to maintain a higher labour turnover, and subsidises 
them against the resulting losses and inconvenience. This prevents any 
settler from becoming fully occupied with paid employment to the de- 
triment of his own farm and ensures that all settlers who need it enjoy 
the necessary spell of employment. In the Negev, where in 1954 settlers 
were awaiting the extension of water systems under the great Yarkon- 
Negev irrigation scheme (opened in June 1955), settlers were encouraged 
to secure outside work on the development projects, including the 
extension of the Yarkon pipeline itself. 

One of the most interesting features of the Employment Centre's 
activities is the following. When a new settler is fully engaged upon his 
own holding but cannot support himself until he sells his crop, the 
Centre pays him for a specified number of days’ work per month on his 
own plot. This constitutes in effect a loan, which the farmer repays 
when he has marketed his produce. However, if the money from his 
sales comes to less per day of work than the loans he received, he is 
required to pay back not more than the sum that he earned. If he earns 
nothing over and above his costs, he repays nothing. In this way the 
farmer is not discouraged from pursuing the cultivation of his farm even 
when he does not expect to receive an adequate price for its products. 

The allocation of workplaces in the village is made in agreement with 
the villagers themselves. The regional inspector of the Employment 
Centre sits with the village committee, together with the agricultural 
instructor and the social instructor (full-time officials supplied to each 
new settlement by the Jewish Agency), or a special committee is selected 
for this purpose by the farmers of the village. One or two settlements 
may form a sort of local labour exchange, which acts as a subcommittee 
of the above committee. 

When a new immigrant arrives in his settlement area, the Employ- 
ment Centre at once takes over the responsibility for ensuring that he 
secures a livelihood by his own toil while he develops his farm—a pro- 
cess that may be rapid, as in the relatively fertile coastlands, or may 
have to wait upon major projects of land reclamation, drainage and 
irrigation. On the day after his arrival the immigrant goes to work and 
receives paid employment from the Centre for 17 days a month at 1/ 4.600 
a day. If he has sons of working age they may get up to 10 days of employ- 
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ment ; if he works alone to _ a wife and many small children, he 
may be allocated more than 17 days’ work. Any payment for days of 
work put into his own holding during his first year on the land is con- 
sidered as wages and not as a loan. 

The Employment Centre operates in some 200 settlements, compris- 
ing 13,000 families. During 1954 it “ ” 450,000 days of work, at 
a total expenditure of If1.9 million. It should be recalled, however, 
that this was the first year of activity for the Centre, which extended 
its activities over all the settlements concerned during the course of the 
year. The Centre estimates that it will need to supply 1 million days of 
work in 1955-56 and will require a budget of 1f4 mil ion. This estimate is 
based on the expected immigration of some 8,000 families, of which 
4,500 are expected to go on the land. 

The Centre watches closely the development of each holding. It 
reduces its employment programme to nil when it finds that the village 
does not urgently need it, but resumes its activities if the “ dead ” 
season brings the village once more into financial difficulties. A number 
of settlements have already completed their graduation to compiete 
independence. The most important evidence of the success that has 
already attended the Centre's work is the decline of the rural exodus. 
Where settlers leave the village, the cause is no longer economic pressure 
but other factors such as fallere to adapt to village life, incapacity for 
agricultural work, ill-health, etc. The wastage among settlers during their 
first year on the land (according to the Employment Centre) is between 
10 and 15 per cent. ; among settlers who have weathered their first 
year the exodus rate is appreciably lower. 


Metach 


The name Metach is made up from the initials of the Hebrew words 
for agricultural employment undertakings. This body was founded 
recently by Tnuat Ha’Moshavim—the largest organisation of co- 
operative settlements in Israel. 

It was found that a minority of the new settlers are unable to manage 
their holdings after several years on the land, despite the best efforts of 
the Jewish Toou’e instructors. Metach was created in order to emplo 

sons who are not working their land properly or not working it at all. 

e Settlement Department of the Agency helps to choose the villages 
where help of this kind is required. Metach takes over the settler’s 
responsibilities and pays him a wage. Losses are borne by the employer, 
and the enterprise has (not surprisingly) registered a deficit in the first 
year of its operations. 

It cannot be doubted that a newcomer to agriculture, especially if 
he has had little education, cannot but benefit from a period of employ- 
ment as a paid worker under a competent enterprise in agriculture. 
Metach runs its activities with that objective in view—to help to trans- 
form its employees into agriculturists competent to run their own 
farms after a period of two or three years. 


EMPLOYED WORKERS AND THE SEASONAL PROBLEM 


Seasonal Variations 


The creation of the Employment Centre for New Settlements has 
helped to sharpen the distinction between settlers who engage in outside 
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work and persons who are not settlers on their own account but seek 
paid employment in agriculture. 

There are two categories of paid worker. First there are permanently 
employed personnel, who make up less than a third of all paid workers 
in agriculture. They run little risk of unemployment, since the demand 
for skilled workers 1s high. 

The second category are the workers employed temporarily in 
agriculture. These cannot rightly be called seasonal workers—they 
cannot as yet be correctly described as agricultural workers at all. The 
overwhelming majority are new immigrants who are located in rural 
areas or who have not been absorbed in urban occupations. Indeed, 
statistics of unemployment do not differentiate agricultural workers — 
temporary workers in agriculture are included in the broad classification 
of unskilled labour. Work-seekers without a trade naturally accept 
employment in picking citrus fruit or harvesting cotton when the season 
brings its demand for labour. Moreover the special employment projects 
(see below) concentrate largely on agricultural work. Most of the 
unskilled labourers outside the three large towns who are fit for manual 
work and have not yet been absorbed in a permanent gainful occupation 
are finding work in agriculture. 

At present such employment is mainly seasonal. However, the 
character of Israel's agriculture is changing. Some years ago the main 
seasonal crop was citrus fruit, which created a peak demand in January, 
February and March, but recently summer vegetables have come to 
the fore. Groundnuts require labour in April and June, and the harvest 
takes place in October and November. Cotton likewise requires labour 
in the summer and is harvested in September and October. Sugar- 
beets have their peak labour requirement in June and July. “ Due to 
its favourable climate ”, states the United States economist Mr. Marion 
Clawson, “ Israel has a much more even distribution of labour require- 
ments throughout the year than most other countries, especially other 
small countries.” Mr. Clawson publishes a table showing that labour 
requirements during 1952-53 in agriculture were 832,900 workdays in 
December, the month of lowest demand, and 1,488,000 workdays in 
April, the peak month.’ The demand for manpower in December was 
56 - cent. of the demand in April. 

he question facing the authorities concerned with yeep td is 
how Israel's agricultural development over the coming years will change 
the demand for paid labour, and in particular the seasonal variations 
in that demand. Two factors have to be considered : first, the extent to 
which each of the various branches of agriculture will develop, and, 
secondly, the organisation of manpower that will accompany that 
development—e.g., whether in the form of settlers cultivating their 
own land, private farms or contracting companies. 


The Seven-Year Plan 


A Seven-Year Plan has been drawn up by the Government's Joint 
Agricultural Planning Centre for the years 1953-60. Taking the norms 
required for each crop during the various months of the year, it is 
possible to calculate the monthly manpower requirement at the end of 
the Seven-Year Plan, on the assumption that all the predictions made 
in the Plan are realised. 


' These figures refer to current agricultural production and do not include develop- 
ment works or special employment projects. 
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The Plan envisages a major increase in the cultivation of irrigated 
crops, some of which are shown in table II. 


TABLE Il. INCREASES IN THE AREA OF CULTIVATION OF IRRIGATED CROPS 
(Thousands of dunams) 


Groundnuts 
Cotton 
Sugar-beet 


Large increases are foreseen in the cultivation of vegetables, melons, 
grains, pulses and forage crops. An appreciable though smaller rise is 
estimated for livestock. 

The peak season for the different crops is well spread over the months. 
However, the area of land to be tilled under each crop at the end of the 
Seven-Year Plan will make for significant seasonal variations in the 
demand for manpower. Citrus crops are to be increased by only 30 per 
cent., whereas the new crops (groundnuts, cotton and sugar-beet) are 
to be developed until by 1960 hey rank among Israel's chief products. 


Groundnuts alone will occupy, according to the Seven-Year Plan, a 
~— area than all Israel's citrus groves. In 1960 December will still 


the month of lowest employment but, in contrast with the past, 
the demand for labour over the summer months will be greater than in 
the winter. April, June, Juiy and October will be peak months ; Septem- 
ber and the devs winter months of December, fanouy and February 
will constitute the lowest period of employment. 

However, this calculation is not firmly based. The Plan is by no 
means binding on the Israel economy—it is a forecast rather than a 
programme, Secondly, the table of norms is not final either. It is 
probable, for example, that groundnut picking will be mechanised in 
the near future, so that the demand for seasonal labour in that occupa- 
tion will be reduced. Thirdly, the organisation of manpower over the 
coming years will influence the issue. The total area under cultivation 
will increase by a negligible amount—from 3,583,000 to 3,650,000 
dunams. The important Sieane lies in the irrigated area within that 
total, which will rise more than threefold, from 540,000 to 1,854,000 
dunams. 

This will make necessary an increase in manpower in the Jewish 
sector of Israel’s agriculture of almost 100 per cent., yng: eg ee 
an increase in the number of farm units from 42,400 to 73,646. The 
private sector alone, including public companies and institutions that 
use employed labour, wil! more than double its area of activity (from 
4,900 to 10,710 units), though it is anticipated in the Plan that the 
collective and co-operative settlements will account for 87 per cent. 
of the total farm units Seopa Arabs, whose increase is to be from 
14,500 units in 1950 to 16,500 units in 1960). 

Clearly an important part of the demands arising from the continued 
seasonal variations implicit in the Plan will be met by the new settle- 
ments, which are already tending to concentrate on the cultivation of 


Crop | 1953 | 1960 
164.0 | 213.0 
3.5 | 95.0 
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industrial crops. It may be that the family farm in the new co-operative 
settlements could bring an important contribution to the solution of 
the seasonal labour problem, since seasonal variations on a man’s own 
farm can be overcome somewhat more easily than on other farms ; 
and the co-operative settlements might perhaps supply (as a permanent 
feature of their village economy) extra hands for employment in the 
neighbouring plantations during the harvest seasons. This would 
depend on the plantations’ being reasonably near and also on the extent 
to which Israel's equable climate makes it possible, in the production 
plan, to avoid a clash in timing between those harvests and the peak 
seasonal requirements on the man’s own holding. 

Estimates quoted in the Seven-Year Programme are, however, not 
intended to be binding, and advances will be made pragmatic ally year 
by year in accordance with the success achieved in the cultivation, 
marketing, industrial processing and export of the different products. 
The programming of manpower must be kept in view as an important 
factor affecting costs, and will play its part in shaping the final structure 
and content of Israel's agriculture. 


EMPLOYMENT PROJECTS IN AGRICULTURE 
Employment Plan for 1955-56 


There is no unemployment insurance in Israel as yet. Instead, the 
roblem of unemployment—whether seasonal or other-——is tackled in 
srael by the systematic creation of employment opportunities. Budget- 

ary provision is made at the beginning of each fiscal year for supplying 
days of work sufficient to cover, as far as possible, the number of bread- 
winners who, it is estimated, will be workless during the year. 

The total number of persons who, according to the government 
estimate, will not be in possession of full-time permanent jobs during 
1955-56 is 54,000. From this we should deduct workers employed under 
projects financed by the development budget, who number about 18,000. 

The remaining 36,000 work-seekers will find their time divided 
between seasonal work in agriculture, employment projects and unem- 
ployment. On the average each man will devote nearly 45 per cent. 
of the 270 working days in the year to seasonal work in agriculture and 
a little over 20 per cent. to special employment projects ; about 35 per 
cent. of the time he will be unemployed. 

The above proportions will not be consistent each month. In March 
and April, pact again in October, many of the 36,000 workers will be 
employed full-time on harvesting—indeed, will have their wives and 
older children working by their side and earning a wage with them. 
In September and December, on the other hand, many will have no 
seasonal work at all, and the proportion of the month occupied by 
special employment projects will rise. Nor will Sar prior be consistent 
as between the different workers. A good deal depends upon their 
geographical location. Residents of Beersheba or Safed are too far from 
the citrus belt to be used in the orange harvest. Similarly, residents of 
the three large cities are not well situated for maximum participation 
in seasonal agriculture—though most of those cmntand on special 
employment projects are transported out of town to agricultural work 
at the expense of the Employment Division.' 


1 Workers who are paid the full standard agricultural wage on these projects pay half 
the fare. 
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It remains difficult to estimate the absolute number of agricultural 
workers who are unemployed. However, on the basis of the experience 
of the last few years it is expected that 35,000-40,000 persons will be 
underemployed during 1955-56. Five to six thousand of them are 
unclassified, being persons unfit for normal occupations. A further 
3,000-4,000 can be viewed as urban workers, since they will choose to 
stay in the towns and will eventually succeed in integrating themselves 
into urban occupations. The remainder—a good three-quarters of the 
total—are occupied for all, or nearly all, their working time in agricul- 
ture, and must be considered unskilled agricultural workers. 

The nature of the impact when persons now employed under the 
development budget are thrown on the labour market cannot be assessed 
at —_ Eventually there will be a slow-down in new road-building 
and the present large-scale extension of new housing. The solution here 
lies in the development ——_ themselves, which will increase the 
industrial and agricultural potential of the country and will create new 
jobs requiring more manpower. 


The Execution of the Programme 


A sonny allocation of 1f7,850,000 is made to the Employment 
Division for the provision of 2,075,000 days of work. At the time 
when this sum was fixed, wage rates on the special employment pro- 
jects were about 20 per cent. below the standard agricultural wage. 

he objective of this differentiation was to make the total sum available 
go further. A decision was adopted, however, in June 1955 to assimilate 
pay scales on the special employment projects to the current wage scale 
recognised by the unions. 

A difference is still made, however, in the special employment 
schemes between development projects and ae ae projects. In the 
former, wages have been raised from 1/4.600 a day to 1;5.450.1 This 
sum comprises a basic pay of If2.390 a day plus a cost-of-living allow- 
ance, which (in accordance with the general wage agreement between 
the Histadrut and the Manufacturers’ Association) is to go up with an 
future increase in the cost-of-living index. In relief projects—in which 
workers possessing less than full working capacity tend to predominate— 
the wage has been raised only to 1/4 765. with the same objective of 
“ spreading the work ”. 

The increase in wage rates will reduce the number of days of work 
that can be paid for out of the budget to less than the planned 2,075,000. 
A supplementary budget allocation may therefore be required ; but 
much depends on the actual number of persons who become unemployed. 

Special employment projects for 1955 will continue the work done in 
the past and can best be examined in the light of past achievements. 
Over the last four years the programme has succeeded in rehabilitating 
35,000 dunams of citrus groves and another 35,000 dunams of land 
growing olives, grapes, and deciduous fruit ; preparing for cultivation 

7,000 dunams in dried-out groves whose trees had to be uprooted ; 
afforesting 25,000 dunams and bordering 390 kilometres of road with 
trees ; prepari 20,000 dunams for soil conservation and natural 
pasture, which feed at present 5,500 head of cattle and 11,000 sheep ; 


1 Wages are usually paid at a fixed daily rate, but an attempt is made where possible 
to use systems of incentive pay. Piece-rates have been introduced for uprooting trees in 
dried-out orchards and groves. 
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stoning and terracing 25,000 dunams in hilly areas ; training in agri- 
culture 800 young unemployed persons (mainly demobilised soldiers) 
in agricultural settlements ; and carrying out other enterprises, includ- 
ing municipal employment projects aided by funds from the employ- 
ment programme. 

Other undertakings have been aided by the Employment Division. 
Two large-scale farms using paid labour were opened with the assistance 
of funds from the Division. A National Plantation Company was 
founded jointly by the Ministries of Agriculture and Labour to cultivate 
derelict fruit plantations held by the Custodian of Abandoned Property. 
The Employment Division made a loan to the company sufficient to 
cover initially the wages of the workers needed. The cost of maintaining 
existing woodlands is borne by the Ministry of Agriculture. Where 
labour 1s required for planting trees in new areas, the Ministry of Labour 
finances the wages, and the Ministry of Agriculture supplies management 
and, materials. 

Other tasks are also carried out by the Employment Division, e.g. 
planting gardens round schools and hospitals, me embellishing urban 
amenities. Such projects are undertaken mainly for the workers who 
are unfit for heavy manual labour, and in some cases, it must be admitted, 
as a response to the pressure of work-seekers in the towns who are weary 
of continually travelling out of town to hard agricultural labour. Some 
of the afforestation and soil conservation projects are long-term invest- 
ments whose full return will not be seen in the present generation ; they 
could, perhaps, have been postponed to a future time when the country 
will not be saddled with its present urgent economic problems. 

However, if it is borne in mind that the special employment pro- 

amme constitutes the only safety valve in the huge process of digesting 

srael’s mass immigration, the fact that the great majority of its pro- 
jects are constructive tasks carried out in the country’s most important 
economic sphere must be considered a successful achievement. 


THE COTTAGE GARDEN 


To help the worker who supplies seasonal labour, the system of 
cottage gardens has been extended. The objective is twofold. First 
it is intended to develop interest in the land and skill at tilling the soil. 
It is expected that the cottage garden will frequently be a stage towards 
full settlement on the land. Some success can already be recorded. 
Eighty families from the new township of Kiryat Shmona (situated in 
the extreme north of the country), who possessed homes, cottage gardens 
and good employment opportunities, were inspired to leave the town 
and establish an agricultural settlement. 

The second and more important objective is to supply a basis for the 
secure livelihood of the employed agricultural worker, and particular 
attention is paid to the requirements of the seasonal labourer. 

Cottage gardens have been extended on a substantial scale. The 
tradition goes back some 40 years, when monoculture was prevalent, 
so that many employed workers were dependent upon the seasonal 
variations of the citrus and vine crops. At that period extensive culti- 
vation was practised, and the cottage gardens allocated to agricultural 
workers amounted to some 10 dunams. These were concentrated in 
the rural areas. In recent years, however, plots have been extended to 
practically all new immigrant districts-—in villages, new townships, 
provincial urban centres and on the periphery of the large cities 
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Thus 5,000 cottage gardens were established before the formation 
of the State, and some 9,000 afterwards. This does not include those 
formed under the auspices of the Cottage Gardens Fund (33,698 between 
1949 and September 1954), The Farmers’ Federation has also recently 
begun activities in this field. By September 1954 there were over 
47,000 cottage gardens in Israel. It was decided to equip with cottage 
gardens 5,000 of the 6,258 immigrant housing units that are to be 
constructed by the Housing Division of the Ministry of Labour in 
1955-56. 

Average expenditure on each plot has been 1{100-150. A loan is 
issued to the occupant, who is expected to supply an additional sum 
amounting to 25 per cent. of the total cost. Certain of the plot-holders 
have made their own financial provision. Loans are effected not in 
cash but in the form of equipment, livestock, shoots, etc. Expenditure 
by the Cottage Gardens Fund up to September 1953 totalled 1f/1.9 
million. In August 1953 an agreement was concluded between the 
Treasury, the Jewish Agency and the Workers’ Bank whereby they 
would jointly make available 1/2,758,250 over the next five years, 
making a firm allocation of about 1/600,000 a year over that period 
for the establishment of 5,000-6,000 cottage malas a year. 

The cottage gardens have made their mark in the agricultural 
economy of the country. Experience has shown that the plots should 
be divided into two parts, 200-300 square metres to be devoted to 
cultivation for the family’s own consumption, and the rest to the pro- 
duction of a single crop for the market, this crop to be determined in 
accordance with the national plan, in order to secure a balanced variety 
of agricultural output. The practice of monoculture in a man’s plot 
and even over a whole village or group of villages lowers costs, facilitates 
training and simplifies marketing. The Fund has a staff of 50 instructors 
and runs 56 marketing stations. 

Cottage gardens may well play an important part in the absorption of 
workers in agricultural employment. Difficulties exist in those localities 
where water is expensive—for example, the Jerusalem area, where 
cottage gardens are allowed to go to waste. A further problem concerns 
land A town-planning. The question has been raised whether the 
cottage gardens provide the most economic use to which agricultural 
land afk + be put. The opportunity has been taken in certain cases 
of reducing the size of plots where they have not been effectively culti- 
vated. In Kiryat Shmona 456 housing units were established four 
years ago, each with a 2-dunam cottage garden, and in certain quarters 
the plots were put to fruitful use. In one area of the township, however, 
it was found that most of the residents had neglected their holdings. 
It was therefore decided to cut each two-dunam cottage garden in the 
area into halves, and to convert the 150 two-dunam cottage gardens 
into 300 one-dunam units. 


CONDITIONS OF WoRK 
Wages and Social Benefits 


About 85 per cent. of all employed workers in agriculture are organ- 
ised under the Histadrut. The employment service is run by the Hista- 
drut, under government supervision and with a government subsidy. 
The labour exchanges endeavour to ensure that as far as possible all 
workers are engaged through the exchanges and that every worker so 
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engaged receives the wages and social benefits laid down in negotiations 
between the Histadrut and the employers as the national minimum. 

The standard agricultural wage (including the cost-of-living allowance) 
for an unskilled worker was 1/5.450 a day in August 1955. Wages for 
skilled workers such as poultry incubator attendants and Grade AA 
tractor drivers ranged up to 1/8.500 a day. All labour legislation con- 
cerning employed workers applies to agriculture. The rural worker 
thus enjoys an eight-hour day and a 47-hour week, including the weekly 
day of rest. Overtime (for which a permit is required from the Ministry 
of Labour) is paid at time-and-a-quarter for the first two hours and 
time-and-a-half for subsequent hours of work. Every agricultural 
worker is ensured by law a fortnight’s holiday a year with pay, in addi- 
tion to the seven days of national and religious holidays. It is not per- 
mitted to employ children under 14 years of age. 

It may be asked how the holiday with pay is secured by a seasonal 
worker who moves over the year from a citrus grove to a field of ground- 
nuts, and from there to employment for, say, 12 days a month on land 
reclamation under the Employment Division. This is achieved by 
co-operation between the employment service and the Agricultural 
Workers’ Insurance Fund. The contribution to cover holidays with 
pay and other social benefits totals 18 per cent. of wages, of which 
14.1 per cent. is paid by the employer and 3.9 per cent. by the worker. 

Each employer is required to pay his contribution to the Agricultural 
Workers’ Insurance Fund. Part of it is passed by the Fund to the 
Institute of National Insurance, which was opened in 1954. Out of the 
remainder the Fund pays the agricultural worker a full wage during his 
annual holiday of a fortnight and also pays to Kupat Holim (the Workers’ 
Sick Fund) the contribution due from the employer. As the worker who 
is a member of the Fund is often a member of the Histadrut, his union 
dues include his contribution to Kupat Holim, so that he enjoys complete 
coverage for health insurance. An additional contribution is made 
towards sick pay, so that the worker who is ill receives 80 per cent. of 
his wages for the duration of his illness up to six months in any one year. 
Should he suffer from a work accident or occupational disease, responsi- 
bility for treatment and pension lies with the National Insurance 
Institute. The Institute supplies maternity benefits and old-age and 
survivors’ pensions. The Agricultural Workers’ Insurance Fund adds to 
this the benefits supplied by its own Provident Account, to which the 
worker contributes. The life of every worker who belongs to the Fund 
is insured to the amount of 1/1,000. 

If a worker is unemployed he benefits from the Fund in respect of 
holiday pay and savings under the Provident Account to the extent of 
his contributions. In case of sickness he receives full sickness pay so 
long as he has been employed for at least 20 days over the three months 
preceding his illness. His contributions under the National Insurance 
scheme are reduced if his income declines through unemployment. As 
the Israeli is normally never totally without work he does not forfeit 
his benefits under the scheme ; and the size of the benefits is not depen- 
dent upon the size of his contributions. 

The seasonal labourer, who has to work for a variety of employers 
in succession and is necessarily dismissed from employment as each 
seasonal task is completed, finds that the labour exchange acts as his 
guardian and the regulator of his employment and livelihood. The 
exchange works out, in association with the Employment Division, 
which unemployed persons need work and for how long. It seeks out 
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work opportunities and makes arrangements to have groups of work- 
seekers transported considerable distances each day if their job is 
situated in another area. It becomes, in many cases, the paymaster of 
the seasonal worker or the man enrolled on employment projects. The 
utility of this role is most ms where the Employment Division 
is paying (to take an example) I{1 a day towards the wage of each worker 
that a planter engages on soil improvement. The planter makes the 
wages over to the exchanges, and the oy ag ne Division likewise 
— its subsidy to the exchange, so that the worker receives his wage 

om one source. This process makes it unnecessary for the seasonal 
worker to travel long distances to collect his pay packet. The exchange 
also ensures payment to the Agricultural Workers’ Insurance Fund of 
the contribution due. 


The Agricultural Workers’ Union 


The body that negotiates concerning wages and working conditions 
is the Agricultural Workers’ Union. The union is part of the Organisation 
of icultural Workers, which is responsible for all rural workers in 
Israel, whether engaged in agriculture or in any other occupation. The 
Organisation is divided into two branches : the Settlement Branch and 
the Villages Branch. The Settlement Branch deals with collective and 
co-operative settlements, and thus is the parent organisation of some 
500 settlements of independent entrepreneurs who live by their own toil. 
It is therefore not a trade union. 

The Villages Branch is concerned with employees, and its major 
function is consequently what would be expected of a workers’ organisa- 
tion. It is divided into three unions—the Union of Hired Agricultural 
Workers, the Union of Packing Workers, and a body representing the 
relatively large number of employees whose task is to instruct farmers 
on agricultural and settlement problems. The unions have their branches 
at a lower level within the framework of the labour councils, which 
constitute the local Histadrut organisation in each town and rural district. 

There is no national collective eement between the Union of 
Hired Agricultural Workers and the Farmers’ Federation covering all 

icultural workers, such as exist between the Histadrut and the 

anufacturers’ Association for individual industries. Nevertheless in 
recent years collective agreements have been concluded concerning, 
for example, the citrus, vine and peanut harvests. The first collective 
a ome between the Farmers’ Federation and the Citrus Packing 

orkers’ Union was in connection with the 1953-54 citrus harvest. 
Labour contracts with individual planters concerning spraying, pruning, 
etc., are made by the Agricultural Centre. 

In most branches of agriculture the collective agreement is new. 
Its acceptance in certain occupations has been accelerated by the 
occurrence of labour disputes during the various harvests. Negotiation 
was necessary in order to establish a basis for the settlement of differences, 
and both employers and workers quickly saw that it would be preferable 
to undertake these negotiations and conclude the agreements during 
the “ dead ” season before the harvest begins each year, so as to avert 
all aye of an interruption in the work when it is most urgently 
req 
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and what inequities still persist ? These are some of the questions discussed 
by a distinguished list of contributors in this collection of essays, in which 
young persons are studied as schoolchildren and students, as city dwellers 
and rural inhabitants, as participants or spectators of sports, as members 
of youth movements, and as young workers and trainees. More generally, 
their problems: are also set out against a background of a changing society 
in which technology can be claimed to complicate the young man’s chances 
of success in life, and increased longevity a the older generations to reduce 


them, The question of the administration of youth welfare programmes is 
also discussed in an essay on the establishment of a Ministry of Youth. 

Although the essays are specifically related to contemporary France, 
the questions discussed are of general interest. 


MINISTRY OF FinancE, Ceylon. Economic and Social Development of Ceylon 
(A Survey), 1926-1954. Colombo, 1955, 142 pp. 


MINISTRY OF FUEL AND Power, United Kingdom. A Programme of Nuclear 
Power. Presented to Parliament by the Lord President of the Council 
and the Minister of Fuel and Power by Command of Her Majesty, 
Feb. 1955. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1955. 22 pp. 9d. 


NaTIONAL CoaL Boarp, United Kingdom. Report of the Advisory Committee 
on Organisation. London, 1955. iii+105 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Ricumonp, Anthony H. The Colour Problem. A Study of Racial Relations. 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Penguin Books, 1955. 370 pp. 3s. 6d. 
A general survey of racial relations in the Union of South Africa, British 
non-metropolitan territories in Africa, British West Indies and Great 
Britain. 


SCHWEIZERISCHE GESELLSCHAFT FOR STATISTIK UND VOLKSWIRTSCHAPFT. 
Handbuch dey Schweizerischen Volkswirtschaft. 1955 edition. Two 
Vols. Berne, Benteli-Verlag, 1955. Vol. I: xv 4-686 pp. ; vol. IL: xiii+ 
694 pp. 

This two-volume encyclo ia of Swiss economic and social institutions 
replaces the less extensive 1939 edition. It contains some 600 articles by 
specialists in the various fields. Among the topics covered are employer 
and labour organisations, protection of workers, wages, hours of work, 
social insurance and vocational guidance, and there is also information on 
the various industries, trade, prices, finance, taxes and demographic topics. 
A special section of some 60 pages is devoted to the different types of statistics 
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existing in Switzerland, indicating briefly their object and method as well 
as the publications in which they appear. Each article includes a bibliography. 
The subject matter is arranged alphabetically and a detailed index at the 
end of the second volume enhances the practical usefulness of this handbook. 


Ceprvenko, C. P. Ovepk paceuTua repepaboTKH Moscow, 

H3g-80 Akajemun Hayk CCCP, 1955. 310 pp. 14.50 roubles. 

A brief survey by S. R. Sergienko of the history of chemical research 
in the U.S.S.R., with particular reference to the oil refineries in pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia. The book also contains a number of short biographies of 
famous Kussian experts in this field. 


Stuckin, W. Minds and Machines. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Penguin 
Books Ltd., 1954. 223 pp. 2s. 


UNION NATIONALE DES ASSOCIATIONS REGIONALES POUR LA SAUVEGARDE DE 
L’'ENFANCE ET DE L’ADOLESCENCE, Le personnel des organismes de sauve- 
garde de l'enfance : activités et normes. 6™¢ Congrés de |'U.N.A.R., Mont- 
pellier, Oct. 1954. Published in one volume as three numbers (Jan.-Mar. 
1955) of Sauvegarde de l’enfance (Paris), the organ of U.N.A.R. Paris, 
1955. 308 pp. 600 francs. 

The Montpellier Congress was the third in the series organised by the 
U.N.A.R. to discuss the facilities needed for the protection of handicapped 
children and young persons. The first congress in 1952 conalineall the 
psychological and physical aspects of the problem, while the second in 1953 
dealt with staff and technical equipment. The latest congress surveyed the 
problems of the specialists who Sovete their time to the rehabilitation of 
the handicapped, and also to their conditions of employment. 

In view of the progress made in the field of rehabilitation, the congress 
recommended consultation with certain types of specialist not hitherto 
associated with the problem ; the discussion of sapebethamery, vocational 
guidance and certain rehabilitation techniques revealed the need to bring 
all the resources of modern technology and science to bear upon the problem 
and also to make rehabilitation officers acquainted with their use. 

In its definition of their duties and conditions of employment, the congress 
endeavoured to take account of the legitimate aspirations of the staff of 
children’s welfare agencies. If this type of work can offer a more assured 
and stable future, it may attract a larger number of persons than hitherto. 
For the sake of the 400,000 handicapped children living in France today, 
the congress hoped that such an increase would be possible. 

The volume consists of the minutes of the congress, together with the 
text of the conclusions and resolutions adopted. 


WALKER, Richard L. China under Communism. The First Five Years. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1955. xv+403 pp. $4.50 


Woopsury, David O. Atoms for Peace. New York, Dodd, Mead & Company, 
1955. xii+259 pp. $3.50. 


Sofia, bbarapckata Akagemua Ha Muctutyt, 1955. 
148 pp. 10 levs. 

This book by Mr. Yanulov on Socialist labour discipline is in two chapters, 
the first of which briefly analyses the nature of labour and labour discipline 
at different stages in the development of society (feudalism, capitalism, 
socialism). The second chapter contains a detailed account of labour 
discipline problems in present-day Bulgaria and an analysis of the legal and 
other questions involved. 


Statistics. 


Biumen, Isadoro; KoGan, Marvin; McCartuy, Philip J. Industrial 
Mobility of Labor as a Probability Process. Ithaca, New York, Cornell 
University, 1955. xii+161 pp. $3 (paper) ; $4 (cloth). 
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Bureau oF Sratistics, Canada. Construction in Canada, 1953-1955. 
Ottawa, 1955. 45 pp. 40 cents. 


CoLonIAL GEOLOGICAL SurRvEYS, Mineral Resources Division. Statistical 
Summary of the Mineral Industry. Production, Exports and Im a 
1948-1953. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1955. iv+356 pp. /17s 


Fair, T. J. D. The Distribution of Population in Natal. Natal Regional 
Survey, Vol. 3. Cape Town, London, New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1955. viii+98 pp. 30s. 

This volume of the Natal Regional Survey describes a study undertaken 

on behalf of the Natural Resources Development Council of the pattern of 

yoo distribution by regions according to race and economic activity. 
ge number of maps are included. 


Neate, E. P. Guide to New Zealand Official Statistics. Third edition, enlarged 
ang almost entirely rewritten. Auckland, University College, 1955. 
PP- 


SuomEN OSUUSKAUPPOJEN KESKUSKUNNAN. CENTRALLAGETS FOR HAN- 
DELSLAGEN 1 FINLAND, jdsenosuuskaupat. Medlemshandelslag. Tila- 
Statistik, 1954. WHelsinki, Yhteiskirjapaino Osakeyhti6é, 1955. 

pp. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 
Emp.overs’ Association, Calcutta. /ndustrial Labour in India. Caicutta, 
1955. 23 pp. 1 rupee. 


F£DERATION NATIONALE DES TRAVAUX PUBLICS. Les mémentos pvatiques 
des chefs d'entreprise, ingénieurs, représentants, agents de mailrise et 


préposés, No. 2. Application de la Convention collective nationale du 
15 décembre 1954. Paris, Centre de |’industrie frangaise des travaux 
publics, 1955. 55 pp. 


FEDERATION OF INDIAN CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUsTRY. Draft 
Note on the Second Five Year Plan. New Delhi, 1955. iv+85 pp. 


2 rupees, 


Go.tpen, Clinton S., and Parker, Virginia D. Causes of Industrial Peace 
under Collective Bargaining. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. 
xiv-+369 pp. $4.75. 


Gutick, Charles A. ; Ockert, Roy A. ; Wattace, Raymond J. (compiled 
by). History and Theories of Working-Class Movements. A_ Select 
Bi ee Berkeley, University of ifornia, 1955. xix-+ 384 pp. 
$4.50 


INDUSTRIEGEWERKSCHAFT METALL FOR DIE BUNDESREPUBLIK DEUTSCH- 
LAND. Protokoll tibey den dritten ordentlichen Gewerkschaftstag. Frank- 
furt-am-Main, 1955. 549 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS, European 
Regional Organisation. ee Unification and Various Statements 
Regarding the Free Trade Unions in the Countries. 
Summarised report of the European Trade Union School held at Egmont- 
on-Sea (Netherlands) at the Trade Unions Training Centre of the National 
Free Trade Union Organisation of the Netherlands, 12-25 Sep. 1954. 
Brussels, 1955. 157 pp. 


Lambert, R. L'organisation scientifique et les relations humaines dans 
Ventreprise industrielle. Paris, Dunod; Liége, Editions Desoer, 1955. 
x+290 pp. 
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MENESCLOU, Koger. Devant les prud’'hommes (Conflits et procédure). 
Manuels de législation et de pratique sociale. Paris, Les Editions sociales 
frangaises, 1955. 208 pp. 


PIeERRET, Jean. Working and Living Conditions of Leather, Shoe and Fur 
Workers. Prague, Leather, Shoe, Fur and Leather-Products Workers’ 
Trade Unions International (W.F.T.U.), 1955. 157 pp. 


WHITEHILL, Arthur M. Personnel Relations. The Human a of Admin- 
istvation. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1955. xi+526 pp. $6. 


Labour Law. 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. The Case Against “ Right to 
Work” Laws. Why Recent State Legislation Is a Threat to Sound Indus- 
trial Relations and Economic Progress. A joint publication of the Legis- 
lative Department, Legal Department, Education & Research Depart- 
ment. Washington, D.C., 1955, 171 pp. $3. 


FERRERO, Rail RK. and Scupe.vart, Carlos. El derecho del trabajo en el Pert, 
Lima, Centro de Estudios Econémicos y Sociales, 1955. 96 pp. 


Gro, Ferdinand. Der Anstellungsvertvag mit leitenden Angestellten. Ver- 
tragsmuster mit Erlauterungen. Heidelberg, Verlagsgesellschaft “ Recht 
und Wirtschaft”, 1955. 55 pp. DM 4. 


KAISER, Joseph H. Der politische Streik. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 
1955. 38 pp. 


Mapjip1, Mohammad. Le droit de gréve. Etude des législations et des juris- 
udences frangaises et suisses. These présentée & la Faculté de droit de 
"Université de Genéve pour obtenir le grade de docteur en droit. Ambilly- 
Annemasse, Imprimerie Coopérative “ Presses de Savoie ", 1955. 142 pp. 


WALTER, Bernhard. Arbeitsverhdltnisse zuy Probe und zur Aushilfe. Schriften 
des Betriebs-Beraters, No. 9. Heidelberg, “ Recht und Wirtschaft ”, 
1955. 64 pp. DM 4.20, 


Management. 


BritisH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT, Education and Training Department. 
Education and Training in the Field of Management. Survey of Courses. 
Vol. I (1955 edition), Relevant courses and subjects at universities, 
technical and commercial colleges of further education in the United 
Kingdom, and for the examinations of professional and educational 
bodies in the academic year 1954-55. London, 1955. iii+144 pp. 5s. 


SPRIEGEL, William R., and LanspurGu, Richard H. I/Jndustrial Manage- 
ment. 5th edition. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. ; London, 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, 1955. x +587 pp. 


Manpower. 


ELFVENGREN, Elisabeth. Finlands arbetskvaft, struktury och utvecklings- 
tendenser. Helsinki, Taloudellinen Tutkimuskeskus-Ekonomiska Utred- 
ningsbyran, 1955. 244 pp. 

Presents the results of the first large-scale investigation of the total 
Finnish labour force. The 1950 census is the main source of information, 
and manpower information in the statistics of industries, accident statistics, 
the 1953 census of business establishments, and the 1950 census of agri- 
culture have also been drawn upon, The study includes nine chapters, the 
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first five dealing with population and labour force trends between 1920 and 
1950 and with the structure of the labour force in 1950. In Chapter VI a 
table of working life is shown for the male population, and on that basis 
Chapter VII estimates how many workers will required in certain main 
occupational groups in order to replace these who are expected to die or 
retire during the periods 1950-60 and 1950-65. It analyses also the expected 
future development of the labour force in the main industrial groups, in 
particular agriculture and manufacturing, and different alternatives are 
dealt with. Chapter VIII examines the problem of unemployment. The 
fina, chapter contains a summary, with conclusions, The publication (in 
Swedish) includes a bibliography and a short summary in English. 


Keskin, Cenap. L’action du gouvernement /édéval dans la lutte contre le chmage 
en Suisse. Thése présentée 4 la Faculté des sciences économiques et 
sociales de l'Université de Genéve, Thése No. 145, Istanbul, Imprimerie 
des Facultés, 1955. xv+192 pp. 


Kinpt, Werner. Fiinf Jahre Arbeitslosen-Bildungswerk Hamburg. Ein 
Rechenschaftsbericht unter Mitwirkung zahlreicher Mitarbeiter des 
Werkes. Hamburg, Verlag Eberhard Stichnote, 1955. 60 pp. 


MINISTERE DE L'INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE, Service national de la jeunesse, 
Belgium. La Jeunesse au Travail, Dispositions légales et réglementaires. 
Brussels, 1955. 109 pp. 

The ye cog of the Belgian National Youth Service in issuing this loose- 
leaf publication is to make it easy for leaders of youth movements to consult 
the provisions of social legislation regarding young workers, and so to help 
such leaders in their educational and political work. 


MINISTERIO DEL TRABAJO, Venezuela, Seguridad Social : confianza en el 
porveniy. La politica de pleno empleo en Venezuela. Caracas, 1954. 
138 pp. 


Prapo Pérez, Laureano, Clasificacién ocupactonal de Cuba. La Habana, 
Tribunal de Cuentas, 1955. 103 pp. 


Migration. 

Tart, Donald R. and Rogpwins, Richard. International Migrations. The 
Immigrant in the Modern World. New York, Ronald Press Company, 
1955. viii+670 pp. $7. 

This work is a recast edition of a book by D. R. Taft that appeared in 
1936 under the title Human Migration. 

The first part consists of a general analysis of the conditions affecting 
international population movements ; these are first and foremost demo- 
graphic and economic in character but are influenced significantly by 
psychological and political factors. The second traces the history of migra- 
tion since the First World War, and the third reviews United States experi- 
ence with regard to immigration and assimilation. The fourth, which is 
more speculative, deals with the relationship between migration and wars 
and lays down the broad lines of a possible world migration policy. 


Vocational Guidance” and Training. 


Institut Emite Mertz. L'Institut Emile Metz, 1914-1954. Luxembourg, 
Imprimerie Bourg-Bourger, 1955. 194 pp. 


Jeancros, Erwin. Die Frau wm Berufsleben, Berne, Kantonales Amt fiir 
berufliche Ausbildung, 1955. 78 pp. 


100 Jahve Eidgendssische Technische Hochschule. Le centenaive de I'Ecole 

olytechnique Fédévale, 1855-1955. Special Number of Schweizerische 

Universitaire Suisse—Rivista Universitaria Sviz- 
zeva. Zurich, 1955. 256 pp. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ADULT Epucation, Great Britain. Liberal Educa- 
tion in a Technical Age. A survey of the relationship of vocational and 
non-vocational further education and training. London, Max Parrish, 
1955. 128 pp. 6s. 


In 1953 the National Institute of Adult Education, in co-operation with 
the Association of Technical Institutions and the Association of Principals 
of Technical Institutions, set up a committee to inquire into the relationship 
between the vocational and non-vocational elements in further education 
and training. This publication contains the report of the inquiry, The 
problem of encouraging students to widen their cultural interests while 
providing for their vocational education has many aspects, and the commit- 
tee does not pretend to have covered more than a part of the ground, Its 
general conclusion is that vocational education in England and Wales is by 
tradition too narrowly conceived, and a number of interesting suggestions 
for broadening it are contained in the report. 


Conditions of Work. 


Be_cuer, David W. Wage and Salary Administration. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1955. ix+503 pp. 


CORDEMANN, Margarete. Werk/firsorge. Monographie. Berlin-Dahlem, 
Archiv fiir Wohlfahrtspflege, 1955. 75 pp. DM 3.35. 


FLeurft, Eugéne. Simone Weil, ouvriére. Paris, Fernand Lanore, 1955. 
159 pp. 330 francs. 


HERSEY, Kexford. Zest for Work. Industry Kediscovers the Individual. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. xvi+270 pp. $4. 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT AND Civit Aviation, Great Britain. Seafarers 
and Their Ships. The story of a century of progress in the safety of ships 
and the well-being of seamen. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1955. 
96 pp. 3s. 6d. 


This book, published to mark the centenary of the first major consolida- 
tion of merchant shipping legislation in the United Kingdom, gives a lucid 
and succinct account of the improvements achieved in conditions at sea 
during the past hundred years, with particular reference to safety measures 
and the various administrative practices connected with the training, 
engagement, repatriation and discharge of ships’ crews as well as the controls 
exercised in matters of accommodation, catering, and medical attention 
on board ship and welfare arrangements for seafarers ashore. Reference is 
also made to the development of satisfactory relations between governmental 
authorities and shipowners’ and seafarers’ organisations during this period. 
The book, which is attractively illustrated, will appeal to the general reader 
as well as those already familiar with the various aspects of shipping. 


PEDERSON-KRaAG, Geraldine, Personality Factors in Work and Employment. 
New York, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1955. viii+269 pp. $3.75. 


Rehabilitation. 


DonanvueE, Wilma (editor). Earning Opportunities for Older Workers, 
word by Everett Soop. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1955. 
x+277 pp. 

The aim of this book, which is based largely on papers presented at the 
University of Michigan Sixth Annual Conference on Aging, is to examine the 
barriers in the United States to the continued employment or fresh engage- 
ment of older workers, to seek ways in which the services of such persons 
might be better used and to outline the steps that voluntary organisations 
and older people themselves might take to create new earning opportunities. 
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It consists of contributions by 33 different authors on such diverse suojects 

as age changes in skill and learning, psychological barriers, insurance and 
sion considerations, counselling needs and experiments in adapting jobs 
the older worker. 

The interest of this book lies primarily in the varied angles from which 
the subject is approached by persons each Lovins some specialised knowledge 
to contribute, Many of the conclusions and constructive suggestions would 
have equal validity on other countries. 


Social Security. 


Aversacu, Walter. Mut zur sozialen Sicherheit. Die dvei 
einer Sozialreform. Cologne-Deutz, Bund-Verlag G.m.b.H., 1955. 48 pp. 


Bibliographie des deutschsprachigen Privat- und Sozialversicherungschrifttums, 
1945-1953, Weissenburg/Bayern, Kené Fischer, 1955. 504 pp. 


CAISSE NATIONALE SUISSE D’ASSURANCE EN CAS D’ACCIDENTS. Guide de 
l'assuvance obligatoire contre les accidents a l’usage des chefs d'entreprises 
et des assurés, Lucerne, 1955. 200 pp. 


A welcome re-edition of a most useful and concise guide to the Swiss 
employment injury insurance scheme. 


CONFEDERATION GENERALE DU TRAVAIL—-FORCE OUVRIERE. Force Ouvriéve- 
Informations. La Sécurité Sociale a 10 Ans. Journées d'études de la 
sécurité sociale (16-21 May 1955). Special Number, July 1955. Paris, 
1955. 110 pp. 

Contains the papers presented at a seminar organised in an endeavour 
to take stock of the achievements of the national social security scheme and 
see what further improvements could be made. 

The subjects covered were : “ From Social Insurance to Social Security ”, 
y Pierre Laroque, President of the National Social Security Fund ; “ Ten 

ears’ Experience with the Social Security Scheme ”, by Clément Michel, 

Director of the National Federation of Social Security Agencies; “ The 

Problems of Sickness Insurance", by René Appel, Head of the Reference 

Service of the National Federation of Social Security Agencies ; “ Industrial 

Accidents ”, Gilbert Simonnet, Director of the Industrial Accident Depart- 

ment of the National Federation of Social Security Agencies ; “ Problems 

of Old-Age Insurance ”, by Marc Degas, Director of the Old-Age Insurance 

Department of the National Federation of Social Security Agencies ; 

“ Family Allowances”, by Roland Lebel, Director of the National Union 

of Family Allowance Funds; and “ The Work of the Governing Bodies”, 

by Aimé Texier, Chairman of the National Federation of Social Security 
gencies, 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION, University of Toronto. 
Workmen's Compensation in Ontario, A Study in Medical Administration. 
Toronto, 1955. 94 pp. 

In Ontario workmen's compensation is based on the collective liability 
of the employers, the majority of whom are required to pay an annual 
assessment to a non-profit fund, from which cash and medical benefits are 
provided for the victims of employment injuries, The Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act is administered by a three-man board, which has exclusive and final 
jurisdiction over all matters relating to the Act. This study contains a de- 
scription of the structure of the administration and of the administrative 
practices and a applied in the various departments. It is largely 
concerned with the provision of medical benefits. 

Medical care is provided to injured workers under a “ supervised initial 
free choice system’. The patient may choose his own doctor in the first 
instance, and the board pays him on a fee-for-service basis according to a 
schedule agreed upon by the provincial medical association. The quality, 


quantity and nature of the care given is carefully controlled by the staff of 
physicians and surgeons who administer the medical aspects of the scheme, 
and the board at its discretion may refer any case to a more highly trained 
physician or surgeon, Every effort has been made to use tact and considera- 
tion in dealing with the attending physicians, and the board has been able to 
obtain the co-operation and support of the medical profession throughout 
the province. Attention is given to medical and vocational rehabilitation, 
and the special rehabilitation department has placed many workers with 
disabilities in suitable employment. The authors of the study attribute the 
notable success of the Ontario workmen’s compensation scheme to the good 
relations existing between the board and the workers, employers, and 
members of the medical and allied professions. 


FOLKEFORSIKRINGSKOMMISSIONEN, Denmark. Betaenkning om Folkepension. 
Copenhagen, 1955. 2204-133 pp. 


Gosseries, Pierre. La réglementation belge des allocations familiales pour 
salariés, Belgique, Conventions internationales, Congo belge, Codifica- 
tion. Brussels, Ferdinand Larcier, 1955. 390 pp. 450 Belgian francs. 
This volume provides documentation on the family allowance schemes 

for employees in Belgium, for non-indigenous salaried employees in the 

Beigian Congo and for various categories of public servants in the Belgian 

administration in Africa. It contains consolidated texts of the basic legis- 

lation, administrative regulations and circulars, and ministerial reports, 
together with extracts from multilateral and bilateral social security 
agreements to which Belgium is a party. 


Hapricn, Julius. Die Arztfrage in dev deutschen Soztalversicherung. Ihre 
soztologischen und wirtschaftlichen Probleme. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot. 
1955. 220 pp. DM 17.50. 

The author discusses the relations between the medical profession and 
social insurance from both the economic and the social points of view. 

Extensive use is made of all available statistics for the purpose, inter 
alia, of assessing the income of medical practitioners both from insurance 
practice and from private practice, and of comparing the purchasing power 
of pre-war and post-war incomes. It may be of interest to note that, at 
the present, the average income of medical practitioners is stated to be 

16,012 DM from insurance practice and 8.775 DM from private practice, 

or a total of 24,784 DM, of which 48.2 per cent. are accounted for by practice 

expenses and amortisation, 


Larson, Arthur. Know Your Social Security. New York, Harper & 

Brothers, 1955. xvi+220 pp. $2.95. 

A clear and concise explanation of the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
programme in the United States, including its general nature and philosophy 
and the rights and duties of employees, self-employed persons, beneficiaries, 
and employers. 


Moss, John. Health and Welfare Services Handbook. Being a general guide 
to the health and welfare services administered by local authorities, 
together with national insurance and national assistance. Second 
edition. London, Hadden, Best & Co., Ltd., 1955. xxii+408 pp. 

A useful guide to the intricate network of the health and welfare services 
administered by local authorities as well as to national insurance and assist- 
ance schemes. 


Rauzy, Albert, and Picguenarp, Suzanne. La législation de l'aide sociale. 
Textes et commentaires & jour au 1°? juin 1955, Preface by André 
ANDRIEUX. Paris, Editions Berger-Levrault, 1955. 672 pp. 

An excellent reference book for anyone seeking information on the 

French social welfare system. It contains a systematic compilation of the 
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laws, regulations and cases on the subject, suitably annotated. The notes 
_were written by two experts in the sphere of cocial welfare legislation who 
have contributed towards the theoretical groundwork of the system and 
whose duties bri: » them into direct contact with the administrative services 
and hence with all the problems encountered in the practical application 
of the texts. 

The first part of the book traces the historical development of social 
welfare, beginning with the first instance of state intervention at the time 
of Francis I, The account makes fascinating reading with its wealth of 
interesting and entertaining historical allusions and is a basic text for anyone 
wishing to understand the historical justification for much of the present 
system. 

One of the features of the book is its very full description of the medical 
assistance scheme, the schemes for aged persons, the infirm, the crippled 
and the blind, the housing service, the family assistance service and the 
facilities for the protection of children and young persons in physical or 
moral danger, The book also reproduces the text of an interesting statement 
made in the National Assembly by the Minister of Public Health and 
Population, Mr. A. Monteil, on the reform of the national welfare legislation. 


Sampexes, Ake. Jordbruksbefolkningen och de nya social/érsdkringarna. Parts 
I and II. Stockholm, Jordbrukets Utredningsinstitut, 1955. 116 pp. 
1 krona. 


The new Acts concerning national sickness insurance, maternity benefits 
and employment injury insurance that came into force on 1 January 1955 
constitute important changes in the Swedish social security system, This 
publication gives a description of the new schemes with particular reference 
to the agricultural population and a comparison with the schemes that 
existed under the previous legislation. There is a summary in English. 


Living Conditions. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL ResearcH. Report of the 
Building Research Board, With the report of the Director of Building 
Research for the year 1954. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1955. 
iv+71 pp. 4s. 


Everstey, David. Rents and Social Policy. Fabian Research Series, 
No, 174. London, Fabian Society, 1955. 34 pp. 2s. 


Starting from the assumption that housing is « social service, the author 
finds many inequities and inadequacies in the present arrangements govern- 
ing rental housing in the United Kingdom. He therefore suggests that 
rental housing should be classified in range according to age, size and 
amenities and assigned an economic or standard rent. All subsidies could 
then be used to reduce these standard rents by the application of a quotient 
system, Under such a system each family would be assigned a quotient 
based on the ratio of gross income to allowances of various kinds. The 
effect of the quotient scheme wouid be to allocate the stock of rental housing 
according to need without employing the undesirable means test. 


MinistrRY OF Housinc, New Zealand. Housing 1955. Report on Housing 
for the Year Ended 31 March 1955. Presented by the Hon. W. SULLIvaN, 
Minister of Housing. Wellington, 1955. 44 pp. 2s. 


UNION NATIONALE DES CAISSES D'ALLOCATIONS FAMILIALES. Etude générale 
sur l'allocation logement. Paris, 1955. v-+ 197 pp. 
A manual n inutely documented with extracts from laws and regulations 
concerning the operation of the housing allowance scheme in France. 
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Agriculture. 


COMMONWEALTH Economic COMMITTEE. Commonwealth Agriculture. <A 
Memorandum on production, prices and trade prepared in the Intelligence 
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